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Tbat mach improfCDent has of kOe yean taken place in the 
art of tesciiinv, no one wbo has eareiclly stodied the snhject, 
ean for a moinent doabL This improTement consists chiefly 
In the greater amoont of knowled|;e conTeyed, and in the 
better coltiTatioo of the intellectnal fscnhicsL Formerly, the 
menMuy, in the oonise of eariy edocatioii, was ainost the only 
lacolty called into exercise ; now, the nndmtanding and the 
jm!^|[nient receire more generally that degree of attention to 
which, hy their pre-eminence, they are so jastiy entitled. It 
was for the porpoee of fMalitating this rational system of in- 
struction, that the prasent little Tolame has been compiled, 
and that it may more effectnaUy accomplish the end in view, 
there hare been appended to most of the prose lessons, ques- 
tions for the purpose of exercising the pupil upon what he has 
been reading. These are often less numerous than could 
have been wished ; but the skilful teadnv will easily be able 
to supply the deficiency in course of examination. The ut- 
most care has been taken in the selection of the fmtm, that 
they should be simple and easily apprehended, all i mer eat ia g 
in their nature, and impronng in their tendency, and sodi M 
might at once caltivate the taste and gif« eaenne to the mi- 
der&tanding. A regular gradation, fnm fhtX whidi is simple 
to that which is more difficult, will be fo«nd to pervade the 
whole. The poetry has been aelected with peculiar care, and 
onhi such i^eces admitted as were thonght calculated both to 
interest and improve the juvenile mind. 

Off Owi^fMl street, Blgt hsw 9d •BiO>> 
4ft.ttaaw, Mamcb 1S3L t 
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SECTION 1 



THE LAMB THAT WENT A8TBAT. 

CuARLES, you must not go out into tlio fields by 
your-self , nor with-out' leave. You are jf vefy 
lit'tle boy, you know ; and if you were to ven'ture 
out by your-self, you might be lost; tlien you 
would cry, and night would come, and it would be 
dark, and you could not find your way home, and 
you would have no bed ; you would be forced to 
lie down in the fields upon the wet cold grass, and 
per-haps' you would die, and that would be a sad 
tale to tell. 

I will tell you a sto'ry about a lamb. — There 
was once a shep'hcrd who had a gi*eat many slieep 
and lambs. He took a gieat deal of care of them, 
and gave them sweet fresh grass to eat, and cleai- 
water to drink ; and if they were sick, lie was very 
good to them. When tliey climbed up the steop 
bill, and the lambs were tired, he used to car'ry 
them in his ai*ms ; and when they were all eat'ing 
their sup'pers in the field, he used to sit upon a 

I, and play tliem a tuiie, and sing tx) tliem ; and 
py were the hap'pi-est sheep ivudVAVoAsakYsvVlw^ 
world. But cv'er-y ivv^\V lVv\^ '^v^^^Vvss.^ 
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used to pen them up in a folA Do you know 
what a sheep Fold is ? Well, I will tell you. It is 
a place like the court : but in-stead' of pales there 
are hur'dles, which are made of sticks that will 
bend, such as o'sier twigs • and they are twist'ed 
and made very fast, so that notVing can creep in, 
«vnd noth'ing can get out. Well, and so ev'er-y 
night, when it gtew dark and cold, the sheplierd 
called all his flock, sheep and lambs, to-geth'er, and 
drove ^lem into the fold, and penned them up • 
and there they lay as snug, and warm, arid com'- 
fort-a-ble as could be, and nothing could get in to 
hurt them. The dogs lay round on the out'side to 
guard them, and to bark, if any body came near ; 
and in the mor'ning the sheplierd un-penned' the 
fold, and let them all out a-gain^/ 

Now they were all very hap'py, as I told you, 
nd loved the shepTierd dearly that was so good to 
hem — all ex-cept' one fool'ish lit'tle lamb. And 
this lamb did not like to be shut up ev'er-y night 
m the fold : and she came to her moth'er, who was 
A wise old sheep, and said to her, I won'der why we 
are shut up so every night ; the dogs are not shut 
up, and why should we be shut up ? I tliink it is 
ver'y hard, and I will get a- way' if I can, I am re- 
solved' • for I like to run a-bout' where I please, 
nnd I think it is ver'y pleas'ant in the woods by 
moonlight. — Tlien the old sheep said to her. You 
are very silly, you lit'tle lamb, you had bet'ter stay 
io t^e fold The sheplierd is so good to us, that 



we should airways do as he bids us; and if yoa 
wan'der a-bout' by your-selP, I dare say you will 
come to some liarm. I dare say not, said the little 
lamb : and so when the eve'ning came, and the 
sheplierd called them all to come into the fold, she 
would not come, but crept slily im'der a hedge, and 
Fdd herself. And when the rest of the lambs were 
all in the fold, and fast a-sleep', she came out, and 
jumped, and frisked, and danced a-bout' ; and she 
got out of the field, and got into a for'est full of 
trees ; and a very fierce wolf came rush'ing out of 
a cave, and howled very loud. Then the silly 
lamb wished she had been shut up in the fold ; but 
the fold was a gieat way off — and the wolf saw her, 
and seized her, and car'ried her a- way' to a dis'mal 
dark den, all covered with bones and blood ; and 
there the wolf had two cubs, and the wolf said to 
them. Here I have brought you a yoimg fat lamb ; 
and so the cubs took her, and growled over her a 
lit'tle while, and then tore her to pie'ces, and ate 
her up. 

QUESTIONS. 

What would become of Charles if he went out by himself? 
What would he do then ? What did the shepherd give to the 
sheep and the lambs ? What did the shepherd do when the 
sheep and the lambs were eating their suppers ? Where did 
the shepherd put the sheep and the lambs at night *^ What 
do you mean by a sheepfold ? What did the shepherd do to 
the sheep in the morning ? Did all the sheep and the lambs 
love the shepherd? What did the foolish liitle lamb say to 
its mother? W^hat did the old sheep say to the I&ulUV 
r.^yfhat did this little foolish lamb do vi\\^u ^V^ Vicvft Q'Ctvvc^ hi««&^ 



jiito the fold? What tlion liappenod to the little lamlt ': 
Where did the wolf carry the lamb 't And what befell it in 
the wolfs den ? 



THE DOO. 



The dog has more sense than most otlier beasts ; 
lie can ver'y easily be taught ; and is most useful, 
as well as most attached to man. How well he 
knows his master, and how kindly he rims up to 
him and ca-ress'es him, even after long ab'sence ! 
You have all seen dogs taught to carry their mas- 
ter's staflF for him, or his bmidle, and to do a great 
many other things of the same kind. Not long a-go' 
there was a dog in Edmburgh, which, every day 
at the same hour, carried ahalf pen-ny in his mouth 
to a bal£ei''s shop, and brought back a roU in the 
same way for his dinner. You have often seen a 
beg'gar's dog lead his blind master through the 
streets. There are va'ri-ous kinds of dogs, which 
are of service to man. The Mastiif and the Bull- 
dog watch our houses and shops ; the Pointer, or 
setting-dog, by his nice smeU, is ena'bled to let 
the sportsman know wheth'erhis game be at hand • 
the Fox-hound, by his speed, is of use to the hunter 
in pur-su'ing the fox, and the Grey-hound, in piu- 
ulng the hare ; the Water-dog has often been of 
use to sailors, by saMng their lives when they have 
fallen into the sea ; and the Sheep-dog is of more 
eenice to the siiepherd, iu en-a'bliivg liim to keo^) 



hia flock to-geth'er, than even a great many boys 
would be. 

It would be well, if all little boya and girls were 
as kind to those, who have the charge of them, ad 
this faith'fiil an'i-mal is to his master. 

QUESTIONS 

In what respect does the dog excel most other beasts? 
What servi<$e have you seen dogs do for their masters ? I>o 

Jrou remember any thine remarkable of a dor whidi itas 
ately in E'linburgh ? What ha\e yoa seen the beggar's do|{ 
do ? How many kinds of dogs are there ? In what way ib 
the Mastiff and Bull-dog chiefly useful ? How is the Pointer 
chiefly useful to the sportsman ? How are the Fox-hound 
and Grey-hound employed by the hunter? How has the 
Water dog been serviceable to the sailor? What use does 
the shepherd make of the Sheep-dog ? What lesson may 
children learn fi*om the dog ? 



THE POOR HARPER'S LAM^SNT FOR HIS POQ. 

Poor dog ! he was faithful and kind, to be sure. 
And his love still was con'stant, altho' I was poor- 
Wlien the sour-looking folk sent me heartless away 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray 

When the road was quite dark, and the night be- 

come cold. 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old 
How snugTiy we slept in my old coat of grey. 
And he lick'd me for kindness — ^my poor dog Tray ! 
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Though my wallet was scant, I thought of his case. 
Nor re-fused' my last crust to his pit'i-fiil face ; 
But he died at my feet in a cold winter day. 
And I played a La-ment' for my poor dog Tray- 

Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kind ? 
To my sweet na'tive village, so far, far away, 
I can nev'er re-turn' with my poor dog Tray ! 



THE HORSE. 



The Horse in a nobble animal, as well as a most 
useful one to man. You have only seen horses in 
their tame state; but, in some countries, they go 
about wild, and are often seen feeding in droves ot 
four or five hundred. They have, at these times, 
one of their number to keep guard, in case of dan- 
ger. If a man comes near them, this scn'ti-nel at 
first walks boldly up to him, and takes a good look 
of him ; but, if the man still advance, the animal 
then gives the a-larm' to the rest, by means of a loud 
snorting, upon wliich they all fly oflF at full gallop, 
with their sen'ti-nel behind theoL They are in some 
places caught by a kind of noose, which the people 
there have learned to throw over them in a very 
cleVer way. They are then held fast by the legs, 
and tied to a tree, where they are left for two days 
without food or drink. By that time they are more 



Hay to man^age ^ aiid in a few weeks they become 
quite tame. 

The fi'ncst wild horses ai'e to be found in the 
sandy des'erts of a country in the east, called A-ra'. 
bi-a. There they are so swift, that it is no easy 
matter to catch themu The only way of taking 
them there, is by traps hidden in the sand. When 
their feet are caught in these traps, the hunter at 
length corner up, and either kills them to be eaten, 
for, when youngs they are thought very nice food, 
or else preserves' tl^em for riding and carrying bur- 
dens. Almost every Af 'ab, however poor, has his 
horse, which he seldom beats, but speaks kindly to 
him, and treats him as a frieaj ; a^d, by means of 
tins kind usage, the animal finds l^mself one of the 
faml-ly, and will allow himself to b^ played with 
and fondled like a dog. 

Of all the horses in the world, there axe said to 
be none either swifter or stronger than those which 
are bred up in England. The English ra'cers often 
go at the rate of a mile in two min'utes ; and one 
of them has been known to go almost a mile in one 
■^''ute. 

QUESTIONS. 

Are horses in all countries in a tame state ? What meana 
<lo horses in a wild state sometimes employ to obtain infor- 
mation of approachiiiff danger ? IIow are wild horses some- 
times caught? In what manner are they tamed? In what 
part of the world are the finest ^vild horses to be found ? How , 
•oes the Arab treat his horse ? What efif^ed Vv?a ^S^a& \(\A.\^ 
txtatmeBt oa this noble animal? In nnVicX ^o\iw\x^ «x% ^^n^ 
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■wtftaat a^ Mrong«st hotses bred? At what rate do thd 
Ei^lUih racers often go ? 



THE BOYS A^D THEIR CAKES. 

There was a little boy whose name was Hariyj 
and his pa^pa' and mam-ma^ s^it him to school. 
Now Har'ry was a dewier fellow, and loved liis 
book ; and he got to be first in his dass. So his 
mam-nia' got up one mor'ning very tiarly, and call- 
ed Bet^ty the M^d, and said/l^^ty, I think we 
must make a cake for Har^fy, tor he has learned 
his book very well. Arid Bet'ty said, Yes, with 
all my heart So they made a nice cake. It was 
rery l)ttge, tmd stuffed full of plums and sweet'- 
meats, or'ange, and cit'ron ; and it was iced all over 
with su'gar ; it was white and smooth on the top 
like-snou^. So this cake was sent to the school. 
When little Harty saw it, he was very glad, and 
jumped a-bout^ for joy, and he hardly stayed tor a 
knife to cut -a piece, but gnawed it like a little dog. 
So he ate tiQ the bell rang lor school, and after 
school he ate argain', and ate till he went to bed ; 
nay> his bed'felrlQio told me, diat lie laid his cake 
mi'der his pilloi£;„ and sat up in tlie night, to eat 
$qm^ So h^ ate till it was all gone. . But pres'- 
ent-ly af*ter, this little boy was very sick and iM ; 
and ev'er-y bod'y said, I won'der what is the mat'tcr 
wjith Kar'ry ; he used to be ea Inrisk^ and play 
Or-bout more juim'bly ll^aa. aniy of the boysi^j and 
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now he looks pale, and is very ill. And somebody 
said, Har'ry has had a rich cake, and ate it all up 
very soon, aiid that has made him ill. So they 
sent for Dr Cam'o-mile, and he gave him I do not 
knot^ how much bit'ter stufl*. Poor Har^ry did 
not like it at all ; but he was forced to take it, or 
else he might have died, you know. So at last he 
got well a-gain'; but his mam-ma' said she would 
send him no more cakes. 

Nov there was an-oth'er boy, who was one of 
Har'ry's schoorfel-loi£;3 ; his name was Peter ; the 
boys used to call him Peter Care'ful. And Peter 
had writ'ten his mam-ma' a very neat, pret'ty letter 
— there was not one blot in it at all ; so his mam- 
ma' sent liim a cake. Now Peter thought with 
him-self , 1 will not make my-self sick with this 
good cake, as silly Har'ry did; 1 will keep it 
a great while. So he took the cake, and tugged if; 
up stairs. And he locked it up in his box, and 
once a day he crept sli'ly up stairs, and ate a very 
little piece, and then locked his box a-gain'. So he 
kept it for sev'er-al weeks, and it was not gone, for 
it was very large ; but, be-hold' ! the mice got into 
his box and nib'bled some. And the cake grew dry 
and mould'y, and at last was good for nothing at 
alL So he was o-bliged' to throzi; it a*way', and it 
grieved him to tlic very heart, and nobod-y was 
Bor'ry for him. 

WeD; there was an-oth'er little boy at the same 
iobool, whose name was Billy, «a^ oyvc ^vvj \\v^ 

B 
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mam-ma' sciit him a cake, be-cause' she loved liim 

dearly, and he loved her dearly. So when the 

cake came, Bil'ly said to Ills scliool'fel-lo?^«, I have 

got a cake, come let us go and eat it. So they 

came a-bout' him like a par'cel of bees • and Bil ly 

took a slice of cake him-self, and then gave a 

piece to one, and a piece to an-oth'er, till it was 

al'most all gone. Then Billy put tJie rest by, 

and said, I will eat it to-mor'ro2<?. So he went to 

play ; and the boys all played to-getli'er very 

merrily. But pres'ent-ly after, an old blind fid'- 

dlor came into the court. He had a long wJnte 

bem-d ; and be-cause' he was blind, he had a little 

dog in a string to lead him. So he came into the 

cot^rt, and sat down upon a stone, and said. My 

pret'ty lads, if you will, I will play you a tmie. 

And they all left oflf their sport, and came and 

stood round him. And Billy saw that while he 

played, the tears ran down his cheeks. And Billy 

said. Old man, why do you cry? And the old 

man said, Be-cause' I am very hun'gry, and have 

no' body to give me any dui'ners or sup'pers. I 

iiave nothing in tlie world but this little dog, and 

1 cannot work. If I could work, I would. Then 

Billy went, with-out' saying a word, and fetched 

the rest of his cake, which lie had iu-tend'ed to 

liave eaten au-oth'er day • and he said. Here, old 

man ! here is some cake lor you. The man 

^aid^ Where is it? for I am blind, I cannot see 

It So Billy put it into liia hat And the fi(7 
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dler thanked him ; and Billy was more glad than il 
he had eaten ten cakes. 

Pray, which do. you love best? Uo you love 
Harry, or Peter, or Billy, best ? 

UttetioVjs. 

Where did Harry's papa and mamma send him ? What 
did Harry love? Wnat place did he hold in his class? 
What did his mamma send to him? Why did Harryls 
mamma send a isake'to him ? With what was this cake staff- 
ed? When did little Harry eat his cake ? What happened 
to Harry after he had cf^ten his cake ? What made Harry 
aick ? What did Dr Camomile give to Harry ? — — ^What 
did Peter send to his mamma ? What did his mamma send 
toldm ? What did Peter think with himself when he rot 
.his cake ? \?hat did he do wiUi Uie cake when he got Jt ? 
How, often did Peter eat a little piece of his cake? What 
dbd die mice do' to Peter's cake? What was Peter obliged 
to do ifith his cake when it grew dry and moiildy ? Who 

was sorry for Peter ? —Who sent a cake to Billy ? Why 

did Billy's mamma send a cake to him ? What did Billy do 
wlien he< §fot his cake? Who came into the court when the 
boys wereplaying ? What did the blind fiddler say to the 
1g»ys ? What did Billy see when the fiddler played ? What 
«nd Billy say to the old man ? Which of these three boys do 
you love best ? 



THE CAT. 



The 'iHld cat, which is to be found in the woods 
of our own country, and indeed in every quarter oi 
the world, is much lar'ger, stron^ger, and fier'cer, 
than the tame cat; and kills poul^try, and even lambs 
and kids, as well as vermin. It arbides' much on 
tirenr^ imd prowls abroad du'ring ft\e T>i!j^\^ ^\^v^ «^^ 
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i$f (be ctt, indeed, is well fit/ted to diM^oVer its prey 
in the dark^ 

The tame cat, though not nearly so fierce as the 
animal in its wild state, re-tains e-nough' of its savage 
nature to be of great use to man, by killing ratSs 
and mice, and other vermin, which would other- 
Vise much infest our dwellings, and prove a very 
great nui'sance to oiu* prop'er-ty. Cats very soon 
learh'to know the holes in which their prey is to 
be found, and will watch there for almost a whole 
day. When at length they catch it, they are not 
content to de-vour^ it at once, but seem to take a 
cruel delight in teasing it, by letting it away, and 
catcliing it over and over again, before eating it up. 

The cat, when it is pleased, purrs, moves its tail, 

and rubs itself against the person who fondles it. 

When angry, it sets up its back, lash^es with its tail, 

hiss'es, spits, and strikes with its foot. It is not 

nearly so trusty an animal as the dog, and will 

scarcely obey any orders unless when it pleas'es. It 

seems also to be fonder of an old place of a-bode', 

than of an old master. It is quite unhappy on be- 

^^g carried to a new house, and often finds its way 

back to the old one, though at a great distance, and 

ftcross rivers, and though it has been carried to tlie 

iicw one in a bag, so as to have no means of seeing 

the itiad by which it went thither. 

QUESTION& 

,^bereare wild cats to be found? In wbst lesipecli do 
^^id cats differ from tame ones? V^'Vial \)Aftlu\ vAvoaik di^ 
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fhe wild cats so^fetimes kill ? In what way ia tlie tain* cat 
useful to man ? How does the cat often show its cnielty to- 
wards Its prey ? In what manner does this animal act when 
it is pleased ? How does it show its anger ? Of what are cats 
most fond ? How do they feel when carried to anew house ? 



THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 

In ihe b^inning God cre-a'ted the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was without form^ and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep : and the 
Spir'it of God moved upon the face of the waters^ 

And God said^ Let there be light, and there was 
light. And God di-vi'ded the^ light from the 
darkness, and God called the light day, and the 
darkness he called night. 

And God made two great lights; the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule 
the night; he made the stars also. 

And God said. Let the waters, be gathered to- 
gether unto one place, and let the dry land appear : 
and it was sa And God called the dry land Earth, 
and the gathering together of the waters called, ^e 
Seas : and God saw that it was good. An^.Gpd 
said. Let the earth bring forth grass,. the^^hi^b 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding: fruit after 
bis kind, whose seed is m itself upon the ea^: 
and it was soir : . , , 

And God said, .Lettlie watery; bring^fortli iirban* 
dant-ly tlic moving creature that hath life, and the 
fowl that nifiy fly in the open fir'mament of tlio 
hf'fivcn. 



>*-' 
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And God created great whales^ aii4 every liv'ing 
crea'ture that mQveth in the wajl^iersy afier their 
land : and God saw that it was good. And God 
blessed them, sayings Be fruitM and multi-ply, and 
fill the waters and the seas. 

And God said. Let the earth bring forth the 
living crea'ture after his kind : and it was so. 

And Gt)d said. Let us make man in our own 
im'age, after our like^ness; and let themhave do^ 
min'ion over the fish of the. sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over aU the 
earth, and over every ereep'ii^ thing that creep'eth 
upon the earth. So God created man in his own 
im'age ; male and fe'male created he them. And 
God blessed them : and God said unto them. Be 
fruitful, and re-plen'iah the earth, a^nd sub-due^ it, 
and have do-min'ion over the fi^ of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and ovet every living 
Uitng that moveth upon the earth. 

And God said. Behold, I have giv^i you every 
herb bearing seed, wliich is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree in which is the firuit of a tree 
yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat And to 
every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the 
air, and to every thing that creep'eth upon tiie earthy 
wherem there is life, I liave given every green 
herb for meat: and it was so. And God saw 
every thing that he had made, aud^ behold^ it was 
very good. 



It 

By whom was the world created ? In what state wns the 
earth inaraediately after its creation i What are the two 
|rreat lifri.ts that rule the day and the nig^ht? Wlint did 
God say about the waters ? What did lie call the dry land ? 
And wliat the gathering tosfether of the waters ? Wliat did 
he bid the earth do ? What did God say when aboul lo 
create man ? In whose image was man created ? What 
did God give to uian for fot>d? And what did he give to 
otiier creatures ? 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Who showed the little ant the way 

Her nar'ixw^ hole to bore ? 
And spend the pleasant summer day 

In laying up her store ? 

The spar'roM; builds her pretty ne^st. 

Of wool, and hay, and moss ; 
Who told her how to weave it best. 

And lay the twigs a-cross' ? 

Who taught the busy bee to fly 

Among the sweetest flowers. 
And lay his store of hon'ey by. 

To eat in winter hours ? 

'Twas God who showed them all the way. 

And gave their little skill. 
And teaches children, if they pray. 

To do his holy wi\\. 



IS 



THE SPARROW. 



Tlie window was open, and I saw a spar'rou; fly 
fn ; but none of the children did it any harm, for 
good boys and girls are never cmel, and would not 
give pain without cause, even to the smallest in 
"^ect. The sparrow flew about for a while in great, 
terror ; its heart was throbWng with fear, and its 
rye glanced very wild'ly. A cat looked as if it had 
been just going to spring at it ; and had not puss 
been chased away, the bird would have been dead 
in a mo'ment. At last the span-ow made its e-scape' ; 
aiirl quickly raount'ed to the top of the house, 
wliere it shook its feathers, and chirped very loud, 
and seemed to be glad tliat it had got its freedom 
again. What would have become of its young 
ones, if it had been killed? They could not have 
failed to per'ish for want. Sparrows do a gieat 
do/al of harm to thatched houses, in which tliey 
make holes for building their nests. They also 
de-stroy' the com when it is getting ripe • and you 
can scarcely con-ceive' how much a flock of thorn 
will die-vour'. When they thus do so much mis- 
chief, it is lawful to kill them. But when they 
are harmless, we have no right to give them pain, 
or de-prive' tliem Of life; and, for my part, it always 
gives me pleasure to see how lively and cheerful 
they are, and to hear what a merry chirping noise 
tliey tiiake, when numbers of them assemble to- 
gether on $L hedge, a tree, or a house-top. 
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QU JiSTlO^S 

WliAt i:$ the <;hnra<ler of good boys and ^irls ? What did 
t)io sparrow do when in the iiouse ? Uow do spairoFWi injure 
tiintohed houses ? What harm is done to com delds.by spar- 
rotvs?' Is it lawful to kill these birds when they do hurt in 
this way ? Have we any right to kill them when th^y ate 
harmless ? When should the sight of such creatures gi?e us 
pleasure ? 



THE BEE HIVE. 

A hivjB contains three kinds of bees ; these are, 

the working bees^ the queen bee, and the drones* 

I need not de-scribe' the working bees, as almost 

every one must have seen them often. They npake 

the wax, and form it into combs. They also 

gath'er the hon'ey, and put it into the cells, which 

they then seal up. And they de-fend' the hive from 

mic«, snails, wasps, and the bees of other hives, 

that try to rob them of their stores. The drones 

may be known from the working i^be, by their 

clumsy body, their round head, their short tongue, 

their flat belly, their dark colour, their want of a 

sting, and their loud buzzing noise when flying. 

At the end of the season the common bees ban'ish 

them from the hive ; being thus driv'en out, they 

be-take' themselves to the outer ed'ges of the hive, 

where they cluster together, and die of cold and 

hunger • or if they attempt to return to the inside, 

they are eitlier again thrust out, or stung to death. 

The queen bee is also larger and longer than the 

^. working bees. Her belly and legs are of a brighter 

^yellow than theirs, but the upper pait^ w^ ^3sx^«t 
m"^ B -2 

r. ' 

rr 
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and she la'pers. more to!£;'ards tiie Uul. Her 
wingi^ do not cov'er Ixalf her body, where-as' the 
wings of the drones and working bees cover their 
bodies wholly. The queen has great respect paid 
to her by the rest of thq bees. A number of them 
attend her as she moves from one part of the hive 
to another. They will not swarm mdess she march 
out at their head. And if she happen to die^ they 
grow quite dull, will no longer work, and soon 
become ex-tinct^, unless a new queen is got, and put 
in among them. Bee hives are very often made 
of straw • and in that case they are of a round 
shape. But they are also sometimes made of 
wood, and in that case they are square. Some 
people have them not only formed of wood, but 
with glass windows at all the sides except the 
front, that they may look in, and see them work- 
ing, and observe the manner in which they pro-c^^ 
And truly it may both a-muse' and instruct aay one 
to see what order these little creatures preserve, 
how busy, as wdi as skilful they are in making 
wax and honey, and how weU they pro-vide' du'riag 
summer what is nee(i(ul for their support in 
winter. They are taught to do all tliis by the 
same God who made men and angels ; and in them 
we may perceive his wisdom, as well a^ iji the 
Ughest and noblest creatures to whom be has 
given being. 

How doth the little bu&y bee 
Improve each shi'ning lu)ur« ' ^ 
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Anil gath'cr honey all tlio day 
From every ope'iiiiig flower 

How skilfully she builds her cell ! 

How neat she spreads the wax 1 
And la'bours hard to store it well 

With the sweet food she makes. 

In works of labour or of skill, 

I would be busy too ; 
For Saltan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do. 

In books, or work, or healthful play 

Let my first years be past ; 
That I may give, for every day. 

Some good account at last 

QUE6T10N& 

How many kinds of bees does the hive contain ? What are 
the names given to these different kinds ? What operations 
are performed by the working bees ? How are the drones 
known ? What do the working bees do to tlie drones at tho 
end of the season ? What distinguishes the queen bee from 
the others ? What marlss of respect are paid to the queen 
bee ? Of what are bee hives commonly made ? What useful 
lesson should we learn from the bee ? 



OOD MADE AND KNOWS ALL THINGS. 

God made me. It is he tiiat keeps me in life 5 
^ d to him 1 owe all the goo;\ V\vvu^ vsv xsv^ Vs^ 
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He gives me the air that I breathe, the food tlint 
I eat, the clothes tliat I wear, the home that I 
dwell in, the friends that are dear to me. But 
more than all this, he has made liimself known to 
me, as my God and Father in heaven. He has 
sent Christ to save me from my sins. He gives 
me Ills word, to tell me of all that is best for me 
to know ; and, by his grace, I am taught to read it. 
O how good is God to me ? I wish I could love 
him, and praise him, and serve him, a3 I ought to 
do. I will pray to him that he would help me to 
do so ; that he would keep me from all sin • that 
lie would give me strength to walk in the right 
way ; that he wpuld be witli me when I die ; and 
that, at last, he would take me to the rest and joy 
which shall never come to an end. 

God sees all that I do ; he hears all that I say ; 
hufl, what is far more, he knows all that is in my 
heart — all that I think, and feel, and wish. I can 
hide many of my words, and deeds, from men • 
but I cannot hide one of them from God; for 
in his sight the gloom of the darkest night, is tlie 
same us the light of the brightest day. And into 
my very soul liis eye can pierce with as much ease 
m it can see me when I sit or move, O, how 
should this make me fear to give any place at all 
to sill, which he hates so much, and wliich will 
cause hint to take his love from me ! And how 
fjiould it mak0 xne ask him to pai^don the many 
Aad things which I have thought, and s^i*T and 
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done, and which arc all well known to liim, and 
for which he will judge me at the last day ! May 
he himself help me to bear in mind this great truth, 
that I cannot go where he is not with me, that I 
cannot do any thing which he docs not see, that a 
tliought cannot pass through my mind which he 
does not mark. 

QUEsnoNa 

A^'ho gives us all the ^ood things that we enjoy ? Mliat 
Are some oF these gfood titings t)estowed upon us by 0<)d ? 
To whom ought we to pray ? What are Home of the blessings 
for which we should pray to God ? Who knows all that we 
think, do, and say? Seeing God knows all that we think do 
and say, what eWevX nIiouUI this have upon us ? When will 
God judge us for w \v,\i we do and say V 
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THE SUN HISE. 

It is a fine tiling to see the sun rise. Few boys 

and girls ever see that siglit • for tliey sit up late at 

niglit, and lie in bod a-slcep' till the day is for spent. 

Jane and I went at dawn into the fields • the maid 

and we took a walk to a piece of high ground, and 

wo saw the sun rise as if it had heea out of the sea, 

and its rays were so bright, that we could scarcely 

ook at it. Then the maid told us to turn our 

acks to the sun, which we did, and we saw the 

whole face of the land round and roimd. The tops 

of tlie hiUs shone as if they had been of gold. The 

.towns, with their spires and houses, were gay with 

■''■^5tho new-born light. Every thm^ VXvoi msk. ^\^x ^^'^ 
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wore a sweet ariJ charming siiiili\ A lark rose 
from her bed of grass^ and snng a fine song over 
our heads^ and mount^ed so high np ui the air, tliat 
at last we could not see where she was. We saw 
a hare start up very near us, and limp away tlurough 
tlie gi'een com to hide itself in the wood. The 
crows left their roosts, and flew to fields of red 
earth, through which the plough had just gone, to 
feed on worms and grubs, of wliich tliey are very 
fond. Jane had a wish to walk through the grass, 
and cuU some flowers ; but as the grass was wet 
with dew, the maid said, she must wait till the 
heat of the sun should dry it up. In the mean time, 
a lass came to milk some cows ; and that made us 
stay half an hour longer, when we got some warm 
milk to drink; and for all that we took, we had just 
to pay two-pence, so that it was very cheap, as 
well as very good. We came home at seven 
o'clock ; and found that it was good for our health, 
and a source of great joy, to get out of bed so soon 
in the morning, and go to walk in the fields, and 
to take a view of all the fine things which are 
spread over the earth, to please the eai*, the eye, 
the taste, and the heait of man. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is the rea&on that so few boys aad girls see the sun 

rise f What should they do. tlien in order to see this fine sight ? 

Wha^ do yoa fskUl the Mttle bird that rises high in the air and 

sings very ^tty ? "What animal was seen limping through 

the grreen cmm? Upon what do crows feedV When does 

fA0 dew Ml vpvn the gnan ? YThat \s M vWx. ^t\«;s >Xi« \<«>h 
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from the grmtt ? What is the best time of the day for taking 
a walk ? For what is a walk In the. morning good ? 



THE POOR FLY 



So, 9P, you are running away, Mr. Fly, 
But I'll come at you now, if you don't go too high • 
There, ttiere, I have caught you — ^you can't get away: 
Never mind, my old fellow, I'm only in play. 

Oh Charles ! cruel Charles ! you have killed the 

poor fly. 
You have pinched him so hard, he is going to die. 
His legs are all broken, and he cannot stand ; 

The^re, now he has fallen down dead in your hand ! 

I hope you are sorry for what you have done; 
You may kill many flies, but you cannot make one. 
No, — ^you can't set it up — as I told you before. 
It is dead, and it never will stand any more. 

Poor thing ! as it buzzed up and down on the glass. 
How little it thought what was coming to pass ! 
For it oould not have guessed, as it fiisked in the sun. 
That a child would destroy it for nothing but fun. 

The spi'der, who weaves his fine cobweb so neat. 
Might have caught him, indeed, for he wants him 
* to eat; 
But : pooi: flies must learn to keep out of year 

fi^^yon JdU them for nothing afc aXV bwV. ^^j^srax ^^gus) 
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THE SEASON 



ITiere are four seasons in Ihe year, — spriniT; 
summer, au'tumn, and winter. In spring, the tarmer 
ploughs and sows his fields; the birds build 
their nests, lay eggs, and hatch them; they had 
been silent in winter, but now they renew their 
cheerful songs ; the fruit trees are in blossom ; and 
all nature assumes a gay aspect. In summer, the 
weather gets very hot and sultry; the days ai'e 
long, and, for a week or two, there is scarcely 
any darkness; there are thunder and lightning 
and heavy showers ; the trees are all over with 
leaves, and Avhile some kinds of fruit begin 
to ri'pen, other kinds are quite ready for eat- 
ing. Flowers abound in tlie gardens and the 
fields; the com, of all sorts, that was sown in 
spring, grows green and strong, and shoots into 
the ear, and appears to turn whi'tish ; every plant 
attains the full vigour of its growth ; and Uie 
country wears its richest garb. In autumn, all the 
crops get ripe, and are cut down with scythes and 
sickles ; apples, filberts, and other things of that 
kind, ai'e taken down from the trees, as ftdly ready 
for being pulled ; the flowers fade by degrees, and 
every day there are fewer and fewer of them in the 
open ak. The leaves wither and fall oft*- the days 
become short ; and though the iveatlier is for tlie 
most part dry and steady, the air gets chOIy at 
night, ani it is neither so safe nor so pleasant ^M- 
^f^^is in summer, to be wrJkiu^ owt at iv \t\\r^\iv4itt;^ 
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In inrinter, the chief comforts of life are to be 
foiind within doors ; there is now intense cold, 
hoar frost, ice, snow, and sleet ; tlie days are short, 
and the nights are not only long, but dark and 
gloomy, except when the moon shines. Some- 
times there are dreadful storms, in which there are 
many ship' wrecks at sea, and in wliich many shep- 
lierds, and other people, per'ish by land. In all 
the seasons, we behold a pres'ent, a perfect, and an 
ever- working, God. We behold him in the beauty 
aiid delights of the spring time. We behold him 
*in the light and heat, the richness and the glory, of 
tlie summer months. We behold him in the stores of 
food wliich he provides for us in autumn, that we 
may have enough to support us in the cold se-vere' 
weatlier that succeeds. And we behold him in the 
tempest of winter, when he " gives snow like wool, 
scattei-s his hoar frost like ashes, and casts fortli 
his ice like morsels," and when all nature lies pros- 
trate before him. In all these, we behold the 
most striking proof of tlie power, the wisdom, and 
the goodness of Him^ who is the God of the Ses^ 

80K13, 

QUEBTTONa 

How many seasons are there in the year ? What are the^^ 
called ? What does the farmer do in sprin^r ? During what 
teaspn of the year are the days longest r* V> hat do you call 
that season of the year when the crojis get ripe and are cut 
down with scythes and sickles ? U here are the chief Qomfertt- 
<^.li£9'^. Ml found during winter? When are the days 
. Whendohirds build their nests? What do W9 
'«I1 the seasons ? 
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A WASP AJTD A BRE. 



A wasp met a l^ee that was just buzzing by. 
Arid he sairl, " little couiiii, can you tell me. why, 
You are lov'd so much better by people than I ? 

" My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold. 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told." 

'* Ah ! friend," said the bee, " it is all very true. 
But if I were half as much mischief to do, 
Tlien people would love me no better than you. 

*' You can boast a fine shape, and a delicate wing, 
You are perfectly handsome, but yet there's on 

tiling 
That can't be put up with, — and that is your stinj 

** My coat is quite homely and plain, as you see. 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me, — 
Because I'm a useful and innocent bee." 

From tliis little sto'ry let people beware. 
Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are. 
They will never be loved, tho' they're ever so fai 



DIVINE LAWS. 



What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, iii 
io fear tike Lord thy Uod, to walk in all his wiegp 
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aiid to love him, and to serve the Lord thy Go 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul ? Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
witli all thy soul, and with all thy might. I am 
the Lord thy God ; thou shalt have no other gods 
before me. Thou shalt not make unto th^ any 
gra'ven im'age, or any likeness of aiiy thing that is 
in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water imder the earth • thou shalt not 
bow down thyself to them, nor serve them. — ^Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guilUess that 
taketh his name in vain. — Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy ; six days shalt thou la'bour and 
d» all thy work ; but the seventh day is the Siibbath 
of the Lord thy God, in it thou shalt not do any 
work. 

Honour thy father and thy mother. Ye shall 
fear every man his father and his mother. He tl^at 
smi'tetli his fetfaer or his mother, and he that 
enrseth his father or his mother, shall surely be put 
to death. If a man have a stubborn son, which 
will not obey the voice of his father, or the voice 
of his mother, and that, when they have chastened 
him, will not hearken unto them, then shall his 
fiitber and his mother lay hold on him, and bring 
Um unto the elders of his cit'y, and unto the gatea 
of hiB place ; and they shall say unto the elders <^ 
^J^^$k tUtjg This our son is stubborn, and will not 
ouJ" roice, he is a g\utlou aivA. ^. ^w\^^x^\ 
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and all tlie men of liis city shall stone liim irttb 
Btooes that he die. Thou shalt rise up before tlw 
hoary head, and honour the face of the old man, and 
fear thy God. — Thou shalt not re-vile' the Judg^, 
nor curse the ruler of thy peo|)le. 

Thou shalt not hate tliy brother in thine heart ; 
thou shalt not a-venge' nor bear any grudge against 
the chUdren of thy people, but thou ehalt love thy 
neiyAbour as thyself. Thou shalt not kilL Thou 
shalt not defraud thy neighbour, neith^ rob him, 
nor covet any tiling that is his. Ye shall not steal, 
neither deal falsely, neither lie one to aiu)ther. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour. Thou shalt not raise a ^Ise report . 
Keep thee &otd a false matter. Thou abalt not go 
up and down as a tale bearer against Oiy people. 

Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil, 
Thon shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling 
block before the blind, but shaU fear thy God. 
Thou shalt not see thy brother's oz or his sheep go 
astray, and hide thyself &om them ; thou shalt in 
any case bring them ^ain onto thy brotheryand if 
thy bnrther be not nigh unto tliee, or if thon know 
him not, then thou shalt bring it into thine o-sm 
house, and it shall be with thee, until thy broUiO' 
seek after it, and tiiou shalt restate it to faipt i^ain. 
In like manner shalt thou do wiUi his ass ; and ao 
«halt thoa do with Ids raiment.; and witli all li>st 
fihii^ of thy brother's, which he hath Itwt, aad 
^hoo }iut Grand, Atit thon do Ukewiwfcjibw 
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liayest not hide thyself. Thou sltalt iLot see thy 
broih^'s ass or his ox fall do wn by the way, and 
hide thyself from them ; thou shalt surely help him 
(o lift them up a^ain. If thou meet thiiie enemy's 
ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it 
back to him i^ain. If thou see the ass of him that 
ha'teth thee lying under his burden, and wouldst 
forbear to help, thou shalt surely help with him. 
Ye shall be holy men unto me. Ye shall be holy, 
for I, the Lord your God, am holy.-* 

QUESTIONS. 

What does God chiefly require of us ? With what ousht 
we to love and serve God ? Whose name are we commanded 
not to take in vain ? What day should be kept holy ? Whom 
are we to honour ? What should we not uo to a brother ? 
What are we commanded not to do ? 



COALS. 



Coals are brought out of the earth. They are 
often very deep ; and to get at them, men dig pits. 
They then go down to work tho coals, which they 
do with picks and other tools. They have a lamp 
or torch to let them see. The coals are di*awn up 
the pit by means of ropes or chains ; and they are 
isent away in carts to be sold, or, if they be near 
the sea, are put into ships, and sent to towns that 
are ficur oflf, and that have no coals of their own. A 
ipp^Bt many men and boys work in these coal pits. 
we known to have stayed Uicre for months ; 
)iever to have seen the suu ;x\l lVv\x\.\.\sjQfc* "^VLV^ 
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food is taken down to them^ and every thing else 
that they stand in need of. I have read, that some- 
times the eaith falls in upon them • and that some- 
times there is a kind of foul air which takes fire, 
blows up with a loud noise, and kills them on the 
spot. But that is not very often the case, f6r they 
have learned to take great care. Those that work 
in coal pits get as black with the coal dust, as 
sweeps do Avith the soot. Boys are apt to go tck) 
near coal pits, when they can get at them, and to 
look over the edge ; but they ought not to be so 
forward and rash, lest they fall in. Such a fall 
would be sure to kill them. They would be dead 
before they were half down the pit. Coals ai^e of 
great use as fuel ; and where there is no coal, wood 
is made use of, or turf, or peats. 

QUEsnoNa 

Where are coab got ? How do men get at them ? By 
what means are coals drawn ap from the pit ? How are 
coals sent from the pit to distant places ? How long do men 
and boys sometimes rQmain in these pits ? What accidents 
happen sometimes in coal pits ? What are boys apt to do ? 
For what are coab useful? Where no coids can be got, 
whal do people use in place of them ?. 



FANNY AND HER DOO FRISK. 

Part First. 



'Fan'ny was a lively little fi^l She had no 

brodi'er/ nor sister, and her only play'felplow^ iifeiJ 

ficr dog, whose name was Frisk. 'l?i*^^ 
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Frisk was a mer'ry fellow ; he was nev'er tiied 
of play. He had been taught to fetch and car'ry • 
and when he saw any thing lie upon the ground, 
he used al'ways to take it up in his mouth, ana 
car'ry it to Fan'ny, his little mis'tress. Some^times 
he would pick up an ap'ple, or a pear, or a plum, 
that had faU^en from the trees in the gar^den, and 
Fan'ny loved such pres'ents very much • but she 
was not al'ways so well pleased with the things 
Frisk brought to her ; for he had once giv'en her a 
lump of dirt, and had twice laid a greas'y bone on 
the book in which she was readying a sto'ry. If 
Fan'ny was an'gry with him for such tricks, hb 
would stand at a little dis'tance, look up in her face, 
wag his tail, and now and then bark very softly, ^ 
as much as to say. Pray for-give' me. Then Fan'- 
ny could not be an'gry any lon'ger ; she would 
smile and stroke him, and say, Pret'ty Frisk ; and 
a-way' went Frisk, as hap'py as any dog in the 
world, and the next stone or bone he found was 
sure to pop into Fan'ny's lap. 

Fan^ny's mam-ma' had a cat that seFdom came 
into the parlour, and was cross, and did not like to 
be touched • but this cross cat had a pret'ty black 
kit'ten, of which Fan'ny thought she should be very 
fond. She had seen puss car'ry the kit'ten from 
, place to place, and up and down stairs in her mouthy 
and Fan'ny wished to teach Frisk to do the same 
^,, Fri^k was soon taught; for when Fan'ny 
Qi to the kit'tca. and sai 1, " Take it, Friski' 
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he took it up gently by tlie back, and was ru 
ning in'to tho parlour with it ; but though he tri 
to be gen'tle, his man'ner of hold'ing it was not h 
the motli'er's ; for the kit'ten was hurt, and be-gj 
to cry so loud that puss heard her, and, flying 
the place, she gave poor Frisk such a scratch in 1 
face, that he ran a- way' howl'ing, and would ne^ 
a-gain' so much as look at the kit'ten. 

One day Fanny was going out to din'ner w 
lier pa-pa' and mam-ma'. She was very neat 
dressed in a muslin frock, and was sitting on 
stool be-side' her mam-ma' in the parlour, waiti 
till her pa-pa' should be ready • when in ran Frii 
and, leaping up to Fanny, dropped a great frog 
to her lap. Fanny screamed, and jumped from 1 
seat, and the frog fell on the floor. Do not screa 
Fanny, said her mam-ma', that poor frog cam 
hurt you: see how it sits and pants. It is rea 
to die with fear, or per-haps' the dog's teeth lia 
hurt it. Ring the bell, that James may come a 
earry the poor harmless crea'ture back to its hor 
When the frog was put on the grass, a little w 
from the edge of the pond, he made one great la 
and was in thd water in a mo'ment Faimy's frc 
was stained with the wet feet of the frog ; she v 
forced to go up stairs to change it ; and Frisk, w 
found he had done some'thing wi-ong, crept a-wj 
and lay down in a cor'ner. 

The la'dy with whom Fanny and her pa^pa'^a 
Mmun-ma' dined that day was very fond of l|jip 
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and Fanny was quite charmed with a^par'rot whtch 
could not talk much ; but was so tame> he would ily 
upon the table, and eat cake or su'gat out of any 
per'son's hand; As they went home> Fanny asked 
ber pa-pa' to buy her such a par'rot j but hef p^ 
pa' said it was not prop'er for chil'dren to have the 
are of birds, arid that Frisk was a bet'ter play'feU 
ow than a par'rot. I shall never love Frisk 
a-gain'i said Fanny. That is very wrong, said her 
mam-ttia') Frisk has been taught to play tricks> 
and when he brings you any thing you like, yoit 
stroke him, and praise him* I sup- pose' Frisk saw 
the frog hop'ping on the grass, and thotlght it 
would please you to see it hop in the parlour j 
you tri«i to teach him to bring you the kiften, 
and how should a dog know that you do not like 
frogs as well as kit'tens ? Fanny thought that was 
very true, and when she got home she for-gave' 
poor Frisk ; but she told him argain' and argaJn' 
ilever to bring her any thing that was a-live'* 
Fridk wagged his tail, but, wise as he looked, hd 
knnr noiJi'ing a-bout' the master. 

Part Second 

A few days after this, as Fanny was iwralk'ing 

with hcfr maid, Frisk picked up sotnethliig under 

a high tree, and laid it at her feet* Ah, what is it, 

cried Fanny 5 oh, you dear, sweet, good dog, you 

mj^t me a bird. It was a young Uh'net; 

Hii ftdl'en out of its nest Atv t\v^\t\»s* ^mxcj 

c 
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ran Iiome with her bird. Poor little thing, said 
her mam-ma', we will take care of it till it can fly, 
and tlien let it go. Oh no, cried Fanny, we will 
keep it al'ways ; I will feed it, and soon teach it to 
love me. My dear cliild, said her mam-ma', it will 
never love you as it will love the fields, and the 
t rees, and the air. It is true we see birds in ca'ges 
that eat the seed that is giv'en to them, and sing, 
and flut'ter their little wings as if they were very 
well pleased ; but once leave their cage door o'pen, 
and a- way' they fly to seek their own food, to sing 
upon the tall trees, and build their own little nests. 
Nev'er do they come back to theu* ca'ges, or to the 
hands that used to feed them. But your lin'net is 
too young and too helpless to be left to himself; 
■ he would be starved if you were to let him fly 
jft-way* till he is old'er, for we know not where to 
find his nest and his mother. 

The lin'net was put uito a cage, and he grew, 
and be-gan' to sing. Famiy fed him her-«elf, and 
he knew her, and be-came' so tame, that he would 
nap out of his cage on the table and on the ground. 
fmny was very proud of her bird, and she be-gan' 
to love him better than she loved Frisk ; but Frisk 
stiU loved Fanny better than any thing or any 
body ; he al'ways lay at her feet wliile she talked 
to her linnet And once, if it had not been for 
Frisk, Famiy woidd never have hoard her 
chirp to her Brgaiu'. Fanny was not at. 
jstj^uige cat got into the house, and found 
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c/pen of the room where the bird was hung up ini 
his cage : lin^net was sitting upon his perch sing- 
ing, and the cat crouched down, and watched the 
pi-et'ty little happy bird with her fierce and gla'- 
ring eyes, till at last she made a great spring upon 
the cage, and pulled it off the hook down to the 
ground. The poor linnet, panning and ai'most 
dying with fear, flew from side to side of its cage, 
while the sav'age creature strove to catch him 
through the wires with her sharp claws. She had 
torn some of the feath'ers out of his wings. and tail, 
and would very soon have killed him, Iiad not Fiisk 
]ust then run into the room. Frisk howled, barked, 
and made so loud a noise, while he fought with 
the fierce cat, that the ser'vants heard him, and 
came to see what was the matter. Then the 
strange cat was soon dfiv'en out of doors, and the 
poor little trem'bling linnet hung up in liis place 
a-gain', but for two whole days he did not sing a 
note. After that, he for-got^ his fright, and was as 
lively and merry as be-fore'. Fanny praised Fiisk 
very much in-deed' for his kind'ness to the little 
bird. 

One fine mor'hing Fanny put the cage on a table 
by the win'dow. The win'dow was open, and the 
cage door was open. Fan'ny sat on the win'dow 
seat. She thought if her bird came too near she 

him, or shut the win'dow in a moteent 
and hopped in and out of his cage, 

and round the table. ¥«savi xias^t^t 
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<OYed her eyes from him, but at last; he spread hit 
dngs and was gone, be-fore^ she could lift a hand 
stop him. She flew in'to tlie garden. Frisk 
iras going to follow. Get back, you great crea- 
ture, cried Fanny, you will fright'en my little 
dar'littg. Frisk hung down his head and went 
back. The linnd: had perched on a tree. He 
looked at Fanny, he sung to Fanny ; but all her 
ooajL^ing and her tears, could not brii^ him back to 
her and his cage. At last, when she tried to dimb 
up the tree to catch him, he stretched out his 
wings and flew over the gar'den wall, and Fanny 
lost sight of him for ever. She cried a long time for 
the loss of her iHrd • but when she saw Frisk, she 
said to her-self , It al'most serves me right. I have 
known Frisk lon^ger than I did the linnet, and I 
ought to have loved him always best. The linnet 
will be much more happy armong' the trees, and 
fields, and hed'ges, than he was in my cage ; but 
Frisk would not be so hap^py any where as he is 
with me ; so I will like to hear the birds sing out 
of doors, but my merry Frisk shall be my play'fel 
low still. Come hith'er, best of dogs. He came 
She stroked him,, and pat'ted his sides, and h 
jumped and frisked a^bout' his dear little mis- tres 
but nev'er brought her any more birds or froj 
though he now and then made her a pres'ent 
a bone, or a stone, or some such thing, that was ; 
quite clean e-nough^ to lay upon' a white frodr 
ihe-lap of a lit'tle girL 
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QUESTIONS. 

What was Fanny*8 only play-fellow? What had Frisk 
been taaght to do ? To whom did Frisk carry any thing 
whidi he picked up ? What would Frisk do when Fanny 
was angry with him for his tricks ? What did Fanny teach 
Frisk to do ivkh the kitten ? When puss heard the kitten 
cry, what did she do ? When Fanny was ready to so out to 
dinner one day, what did Frisk drop into her lap ? What did 
Fanny then do ? What did Fanny wish her papa to buy for 
ber ? What did her papa say to her ? 

What did Frisk bring to Fanny one day when she was 
walking with her maid ? What did Fanny do with the young 
linnet? What did her mamma say to her when she ran 
home with the little bird? Where was the linnet put? 
What did Fanny Jove better than Frisk ? What happened 
to the linnet one day when Fanny was not at home ? How 
did Fanny lose her linnet ? What did Fanny say to herself 
when she had lost her linnet ? 



THE OAK TREE. 



ITie oak beaxs a fruit like a nut These nuti 
are called a^coms. They have a bitter taste, but 
they are good food for poultry and pigs. Long ago, 
men used to eat them as bread ; and, when roast'ed 
brown with a little butter, they will serve in place 
of coffee. A small a'com put into the ground, will, 
in proc'eas of time, become a large tree. In 
England there are for'ests almost wholly of this 
wood, and of very great extent. Oak trees live to 
a great age. Some of them are older than the old-, 
est man that ever Uved. 

^e bark is stripped off from the oak tcooA^ «sA 
liMofiJateDning leather. TVie xiss^wt ^^wfi^ 
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b made into ships, for it is not so apt to rot luider 
water as most other wood ; and after being sawed 
into planks or boards, it is used for all kinds of 
wood work in houses and churches, such as floor- 
ing, stair-cases, wainscots, and ceil'ings, which are 
meant to last for a long time. Some wood work 
of oak is, at the pres'ent day, in a sound and per- 
fect state, after having lasted for eight hundred 
years. The saw-dust that is made, by sawing oak 

wood, u^HBfi by the dy'ers to give cloth a brown 
-..I — ^>ii^jjg gjgQ ^^gj £qj. firing, and some people 

for that use when they smoke-dry pork, 
ffiCKiMt lias been salted, in order to make ba'con 
ftnd liams. 

There are little round things that grow on oak 
trees, like apples * but they are not finiit, and are 
not fit for being eaten. Their right name is galls, 
or gall-nuts. They serve to dye things black, and 
to make ink. They are formed in this way • — a 
little fly, with four wings, makes a small hole in 
the leaf of the oak, and then lays an egg in it, and 
round this egg grows the oak apple, as it is called. 
The ^g in the ball turns to a worm, and in time 
the worm turns to a fly like the one that laid the 
egg • it then makes a hole through the ball and 
gets away. 

The oak is oft;en made mention of in the Bible. 

Ba'shan was fa^mous for the number and size of 

liis oaks. And it was under this tree, as well ^ 

^fe poplar and elm, that fl\e dnVdroa o^ \3|^e«MBl 
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burnt iuceiise, and paid worship to their idols, after 
they forsook the true God. Tlic oak is also spoken 
of in Scripture as an emblem of strength, and its 
leaf as an emblem of the fa'ding nature of man. 

QUESTIONS 

Wbat do yon call the nuts which grow upon oak trees ? 
If an acorn is put into the ground, wliat will grow from it ? 
Wbat use is made of the bark of the oak tree ? What are 
ships made of? What do dyers do with oak saw-dust 
Where are gall-nuts got? To what use are they applied 
How are gall-nuts formed ? Where ore oaks often mentioned 



MORNING. 
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Awake, little girl, it is time to a-rise', 

Come, shake drowsy sleep from your eye : 

The lark is loud warbling his notes to the skies. 
And the sim is far mount^ed on high. 

O oome, for the fields with gay flowers overflow. 
And the dew-drop is trembling still • 

The lowing herds graze in tlie pastures below. 

And the sheep-bell is heard from the liUL 

O come, for the bee has flown out of his bed. 

To begin his employment anew • 
The spider is weaving her del'i-cate thread. 

Which bril'liant-ly glitters with dew. 

come, for the ant has crept owl otYv^t otS!^ 
Again to her labour she goes ; 



She knows the true val'ue of moments too well. 
To w^te them in idle repose. 

Awake, little sleeper, and do not despise 

Of insects instruction to ask ^ 
from your pillow, with good res-o-hi'tions, arise. 

And cheerfully go to your task. 



GOSPEL PRECEPTS. 



God is a Spirit, a^d they that worship him, must 
woi'sjiip him in sphit and in truth. Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and liim only shalt thou 
serve. I)r£|,w ji^gU to God, and he will draw nigh 
to thee, In eveiy thing, hy prayer and sup-pli- 
ca'tion, with thanksgiving, let your re-quests' b^ 
made known unto God ; casting all your care upon 
him, for he pa-reth for you. Jft every thing give 
thanks ; teaching ai^d ad-mon'ish-ing one another : in 
palms, and hymns, and spirlt-u-al songs„ singing 
with grace in your hearts to the Lord, forsake 
\iot the assembling of yourselves together, as the 
^lanner of some is. Swear i^ot at ^11; but let 
your communication be yea, yea* nay, wyj for 
whatsoever is more than this, come4;h of eviJ 
Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
fJl to the glory of God. 

CJuldren, obey yo]xr parents in the Lord, foy 
/Ai» js right Likewise, ye youugpc, sw^otuvt ^our- 
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selves unto the elder. Let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers. Honour all men ; love the 
brotherhood ; fear God ; honour the king. Render 
to all their dues ; trib'ute to whom trib'ute is due ; 
custom, to whom custom; fear, to whom fear, 
honour, to whom honour. Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, and unto God the things 
that are God's. 

Let no man go beyond or defraud his brother 
in any matter, for God is the avenger of all such. 
Let him that stole, steal no more ; but rather let 
him labour, working with his hands the thing 
which is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth. Be not sloth'ful in business. With qui'et- 
ness work, and eat your own bread* for if any 
will not work, neither let him eat. 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them. Putting away 
lying, let every man speak truth with his neigh- 
bour. Let no corrupt conununication proceed out 
of your mouth. Speak not evil one of another, 
brethren. Do all things without murmurings and 
jisputings, that ye may be blameless and harmless, 
he sons of God without rebuke. Let all bitter- 
ess, and wrath, and clam'our, and evil speaking, 
e put away from you, with all mal'ice : and put on 
)wels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
^kness, long-suffering: forbearing one another, 

d forgiving one another, if any man have a. 

urel h^ainst any ; even as CVirist fot^Bw^ ^^"^^ 

2 
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so also do ye. Be ye all of one mind, haying 
compassion one of another ; love as brethren • be 
pitiful ; be cour'teous : not rendering evil for evil, 
or railing for railing, but con'trar-ri-wise blessing. 
Let nothing be done through strife or vain-glory, 
but in lowliness of spirit, let each esteem other 
better than themselves. 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are hon'est, whatsoever tilings are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things. 

QUESTIONSL 

How is God to be worshipped ? In what way should wo 
make known our requests to God ? Whom ought children 
to obey ? Whom ought we to fear ? Who is the avenger of 
those who defraud their brother ? How are all things to be 
done? Whose example should we follow in foi^ving 
injuries ? Why should no man defraud his brother ? Wliat 
ought every man to put away from him ? What should wa 
put away from us besides lying ? What are the things on 
which we ought to think ? 



EVENING. 

Little girl, it is time to retii-e to your rest | 
The sheep are put into the fold ; 

The linnet forsakes us, and flies to her nest. 
To shelter her young from the cold. 

The owl lias flown out from his lonely retreat. 
And screajm through the tall sha'dy trees ; 
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The niglitingale lakes on thn hnwtliom hii seat, 
And sings to the sweet evening breeze. 

The sun, too, now seems to have finished his race, 
And appears to be gone to his rest • 

But though we no longer can see his briglit face. 
He has left golden streaks in the west. 

Little girl, have you finished your daily employ. 
With industry, pa'tience, and care ? 

If 90, lay your head on the pillow with joy 
No thorn to disturb shall be there. 

The moon thro' your curlains sliiill cheerfully peep, 
Her sDver beams dance on your eyes ; 

And mild evening breezes shall fan you to sleep. 
Till briglit morning bid you arise. 



THE MOl.E, 

The form of the mole is well fitted to its hab'its. 
Its body is thick • it has a strong snout like that of 
a pig ; it has hardly any neck ; and its legs are so 
short, that they scarcely pro-ject' from the body. 
Its fore feet are turned outwards, and have very 
strong daws, so as to give it the power of working 
its way tlirough the earth with ease. The hind 
fe^are smaller than the fore feet- and are fitted 
for throwing back the mould w\\\c\\ W \r^^^x>a» Vsv 



|ts prog^ress. Its skin is very tough stuff, and the 
f^r 01^ it excds all other fiirs in fineness. Its eyes 
f^re yery small, and the de-sfgi^' of them seems to be 
gather to warn it of dai^ger, hy making it ^ware of 
its approach to light, than to serve for seeing 
oVjects, which would be useless to it, as it always 
lives iinder grom^A It is sa|d to possess a very 
quick sense of hearing. It feeds chiefly on worms, 
but also eats the roots of plants. It has four or 
five yomig ones ^t a time ; and constructs a nest 
tor them of the roots and fi^bres of plants, so firm 
^nd compact that water cannot enter it : the place 
pf its nest may be know|i fron^ t^he very large size of 
the molehill where it is built. Moles are hurtful 
to gardens, turnip fields, and pastiire grqunds, by 
reason of the many hillocks of earth which they 
past up ; and, tl^erefore, there are persons called 
piole-catxshers, whose office it is to destroy them, 
^nd who are hired fpr that pip-pose. If is chiefly 
rich land that they t>e-quent', both becai^e it is 
softer for them to work iii than poor land, and 
because it contains more worms for food. The 
visdom of the Authpr of nature appears in the 
structure of the mole. It CQi4d npt have lived at 
fill in the sta^tion which has been given tq it^ if it 
Jiad jiqen m^de with large eyes, long legs, feeble 
feet, a teQder skin, and 9, face and mouth like thoise 
gf ^ p^t fpr instancy, But its small (eyes, its firn^ 
^t^iit^ its short legs, its strong Plaws^ the pqs'twe 
ffi^ fpfe feet and its tow^lv akm^ teuAer ft, ^fl 
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every respect, fit for the place which has beeii given 
to it for its dwelling, for working, and breedmg. 

QUESTIONa 

Whal; is the form of the mole ? By what means does it 
work its way through the earth ? What seems to be the de- 
sign of the sraallness of its eyes ? On what does this little 
^DJmal chiefly feed? Of what materials does it build its 
pest ? How may the place of its nest be knowp ? How do 
fnoles injure gai4ens and fields ? What sort of land do moles 
^e^uent? What appears in the structure of the mole'/ 
yfl^ is it that fits it so well for the place where it lives *f 



THE GOOP SCHOLAR. 

When Thomas Poole first went to school. 
Though yet hut scarcely seven. 

He learned as well to read and spell. 
As most hoys at e-lev'en. 

He took his seat, and wrote quite neat^ 

And never idly act'ed -, 
Aftd well, beside, he mul^ti-plied, 

Pi-vi'ded, aud sub-tract'ed. 

His mqster said, ai^d stroked his heftdf 

If thus you per-se-vere', 
JTou may depend, my little friend, 

\JfoJ(i a prize next ^e^, 



SECTION II. 



LITTLE BIBDS. 

We cannot but admire the way in which little 
birds build tlieir nests, and care for tlicir offspring. 
It is easy to conceive, that small things keep heat 
a shorter time than those that are laige. The eggs, 
therefore, of small birds require a place of more 
constant heat, than the eggs of large birds, as being 
apt to cool more quickly- and we ob-serve' that 
their nests are built warmer and deeper, lined in 
the inside with softer matters, and guarded above 
with a better cover. 

When tlieii* nest is built, nothmg can exceed the 
care whicli both the male and the female take to 
conceal it If it is built in bushes, tlie slender 
branches are made to hide it wholly from the view . 
and if it is built among moss, nothing appears on 
tlie outside to show that diere is a dwelling within 
It is always built near those places where there is 
plenty of food ; and tlie birds are careful never to 
go out, or come in, wliile there is any one in sight 
Nay, when any person is near, they will sometimes 
Jbo Been to ent^: the wood, or alight upon Uie 
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ground at a distance from Uie nost, and steal 
through the brandies, or among the grass, tiU, by 
de-grees', they reach the nest which contains their 
eggs, or their young ones. 

Tlie young ones, for some time after they leave 
he sliell, require no food ; but the pa'rent soon 
finds by their chirping and gap'ing, that they begin 
to feel the approach of hunger, and flies to provide 
them ¥dth a supply. In her absence they lie close 
together, and cher'ish each other by their mu^tu-al 
warmth. Duruig this time also they keep si'lence, 
nor do they utter the slightest note till the parent 
returns. When she arrives she gives a chirp, tlie 
meaning of which they know well, and which they 
all answer at once, every one asking its portion. 
The parent gives a supply to eacli by turns, taking 
care, however, not to gorge them, but to give them 
often, and little at a time. The wi-en will in this 
manner feed seventeen or eighteen young ones, 
without passing over one of them, and without 
giving any one of them more than its propter sliare. 

When they are fully fledged, and fitted for short 
flights, the old ones, if tlie weather be fair, lead 
tJiem a few yards from the nest, and then com-pel' 
them to return. For two, or tliree, or more days, 
they lead them out in the same manner, but tempt- 
ing them every time to a greater distance. And 
wlien it is seen that the young brood can fly and 
ehifl for themselves, tlien the parents forsake them 
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for ever, and attend to them no xnore than they do 
to other birds of the same flock. 

It is God that teaches the little birds to act thus, 
in as skilful and tender a manner, when building 
their nests, and caring for their helpless young, as 
if they had the reason and the feelings of hump.n 
beings. Surely his wisdom and his goodness are 
throughout all his works. 

QUESTIONS. 

In what respect do the nests of little birds difFer from those 
of larger ones ? What is the reason of this difference ? 
What plan do little. birds take to conceal their nests? How 
do the old birds know that the young ones require food? 
How do the little ones keep each other warm ? How many 
young ones will the wren feed ? When do the old birds for- 
sake the younff ones ? Who teaches the little birds to build 
^eir nests, and to take care of their young ones ? 



ON MINERALS. 



Such is the bounty of our kind Creator, that he 
hath not only covered the earth with his goodness, 
und strowed its surface with an endless variety of 
vegetables, but hath also laid up m store within its 
boWels, for our service, a higlUy important class of 
hidden treasures. I now allude to what is com- 
monly called the min'er-al kingdom. " Surely," 
saith Job, " there is a vein for the silver, and a 
place for gold where they fine it. Iron is taken 
out of the earth, and brass is molten out of the 
stone. Out of the earth cometh bread, and under 
it is turned up, as it werc^ fire. The stonc^ of it 
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ftre Uie place of Bapphiies, and' it hath dust of 
gold." 

By minerals, or fossils, are meant all those sub- 
stances dug out of the earth, which have neither 
life like animals, nor vegetation like plants. The 
places from which minerals are taken, are called 
mines* The most varu-able minerals are called 
metals. A metal, wliile in the earthy is geneially 
mixed up with sto^ny and other matters, and in this 
state, it gets the name of an ore. The circumstances 
which, in general, distinguish metals from other 
minerals, are the following : First, They aie bril'- 
liant or shining • Second, They are o-paqwe', or not 
trans-pa'rent ; that is, they cannot be seen through 
like a piece of glass ; Third, They are extremely 
heavy; so much so, that the lightest metal is 
nearly twice as heavy as the heaviest stone of any 
other description • Fourth, They are malle-a-ble ; 
that is, they can be beaten out with a hammer 
without breaking as other stones do ; Fifth, They 
^e duc'tile ; th^t is, they can be drawn out to a 
great length, in the form of a wire, without break- 
ing; Sixth, Tliey are fu'si-blcj tliat is, they can 
melt when suf-fici'ent heat is applied to them for 
that purpose. Tlie principal metals are gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, and tii^ 

QUESTION& 

What do you mean by a mineral or fossil ? What are 
|l|09e peaces ci|l)ed ii?om which minerals are taHen ? WhaX 
Art the most vaJuabie minerals cailled? ^^^S&^^TDA»Kcn% 
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of opaque f What do ivo andexstand hj the word malieabl^ 
What do yovL mean by duaile ? What by fusible ? What 
are the principal metals ? 



GOLD AND SILVEa 

Gold, though undoubtedly not the most useful, 
is the dearest of all metals. It is also one of the 
most perfect, the most beautiful, the heaviest, the 
most malleable, and most ductile. Gold and silver 
are said to be perfect metals, because they do not 
lose any of tlieir substance by passing through the 
fire, and they are not liable to rust. Gold is about 
half as heavy agaui as lead. It is so malleable, 
that a single grain of it, which would be scarcely 
bigger than a large pin's head, may be beaten out 
to a surface of fifty square inclies. It is so ductile, 
that m gold wire, as it is called, which is made 
with silver, overlaid with a smaU proportion o 
gold, and drawn out together with it, a gi-ain o 
gold is made completely to cover a length of tlire 
hundred and fifty two feet; and when it is stretchc 
still farther by flattening, it will reach four hundi** 
and one feet At that rate, the gold of a guin 
would reach above nine miles and a half Gold 
a soft metal, being next in this respect to lef 
and, therefore, when it is to be turned to use, if 
mixed with a small propoition of some other m 
to harden it; this metal, whatever it may Ix 
mailed its alloy. Our go\A com, ^ot c!Ka.x!cvY\^, 
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about one twelfth of alloy, which is a mixture of 
silver and copper. 

One of the principal purposes for which gold is 
employed, is for coin or money. For tliis it is very 
con-ve'nient, on account of its scarcity, a small 
portion of it being thus of equal value with a very 
large quantity of any other commodity. Our 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns are made of it, and 
so also at one time were guineas and half-guineas. 
Gold is also used by wealthy people for watch 
cases, watch chains, settings for seals, and a variety 
of other ornaments. And a great proportion of 
this metal is used in gilding ; that is, in covcnng 
over some other substance with a thin coating of 
gold. 

Gold is found either in mines imder ground, or 
in the sand of certain rivers. What is thus found 
in the sand, has also, in all probability, been ori- 
ginally washed from some mine. There is very 
Uttle gold in Europe : a small quantity, however, 
is procured every year in Himgary, where it is 
picked up by a set of half starved people called 
gypsies. It is chiefly brought from South A-nicr • 
i-ca,, the East In^dies, and the coast of Af ri-ca. 

Silver is tlie metal next in value to gold, on ac- 
count of its scarce'ness. It is also the only other 
metal which is perfect, or cannot be destroyed by 
fire, and npt livable to rust. Silver goods, however, 
are apt to tam'ish, and on this account re-quire^ to be 
•ften cleaned; but thin may be parilY o^Ssv%\ft ^^ 



quantity of alloy^ or ba'aser metal, which must be 
mixed with silver, as well as with gold, in ord^r to 
render it fit for being worked. It is not much less 
malleable and ductile than gold. Its weight is only 
about half the weight of gold. Both of these 
metals are more dif fi-cult to melt than lead 

Silver is in more gen'er^ use than any othe* 
metal for coin : our crowns, lialf-crowns, shillings, 
and six-penny pieces, are all made of it. It is also 
used by the rich for a variety of articles, both of 
convenience and ornament ; as spoons, fruit-knives, 
forks, dishes, teapots, candlesticks, wat-cb cases, 
buckles, buttons, &c. Very frequently, too, si^ch 
articles are made of baser metals, with a tliin 
coating of silver laid over them ; this operation is 
called plating. 

rhere o-re 40 silver mines, properly so called, in 
this country, but there are in other parts of Europe. 
The richest silver mines in the world are in South 
America. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wha( is the dearest of all metals ? In what does gold dif- 
fer from all other metals ? Why are gold and silver called 
perfect metals ? Into how many square inches ma^ a grain 
of gold be beaten out ? To w|)at length would the gold of a 
guinea extend if drawn out into wire F What are the princi 
ual uses for which gold is employed ? In what countries 
ffold chiefly got ? What is the metal next in value to gold 
What are silver goods apt to doP To what may this be 
owing ? What coins are made of silver ? Ho^y do (.he rich 
it ? Where are the richest si}v^r i^iues ? 
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WRITTEN IN MARCH. 



The cock is crowing, the stream is flowing^ 
The small birds twitter, the lakes now glitter. 

The green field sleeps in the sun ; 
The oldest and youngest are at work with the 

strongest ; 
The cattle- are grazing, their heads never raising. 

So that forty are feeding like one ! 

Like an army defeated, the snow has retreated, 
And now does fare ill, on the top of the bare hill ; 

The plough-boy is whooping a-nbn' — a-non' : 
There's joy on the mountains, there's life in the 

fountains, 
SmaH dbuds are sailing, blue sky is prevailing. 

Cold and rain are now over and gone. 



THE CATERPILLAR. 

That butterfly, which you now behold decked 
out in such beautiful colours, so nimbly frisking 
from flower to flower, and at times soaring aloft 
beyond your sight, was once no more than an ugly 
carawling worm • nay, still more lately, it lay for a 
time quite motionless and insensible, and, to all ap- 
pearance, dead. It has gone through many changes. 
When it first came out of its egg, it was a creep- 
ing worm, called a cat'er-pil-lar. It changed its 
•kin Va'ri-ous times/ which, by the by , Aa «l \V\vw^ 
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done by some other insects, and even by shell-fiah, 
such as the lobster and the crab. It was next 
changed into what is called an Au-re'lia or CArys^a- 
lis, in which state it long continued without the 
least appearance of life, and tor which it had pre' 
d-ous-ly prepared itself a shelter and defence; 
md, from that lifeless condition, it at length burst 
forth in all its glory, the beautiful animal which 
you now so much admire. 

There is one class of these animals, which is 
of the greatest service to man, I mean the silk- 
:. worm. Before this caterpillar passes into the form 
of an aurelia, it weaves for itself a web, in which it 
may be safely entombed during its lifeless state; 
and it is from this very web, that we get all the 
silk which is used in making silk gowns, silk stock- 
ings, riVands, and many other of our most splen- 
did and costly pieces of dress and furniture. Is it 
not strange to think, that the rich robes, which now 
deck the finest ladies, and the judges of our land, 
were once no other than the shroud, which urapp^d 
a poor lifeless worm ? 

Let the changes, through which this wonderfdl 
animal passes, remind you of those which ye your 
selves must undergo. Ye all, like the cArysaiis^ 
must for a time lie shrouded in the tomb. But, 
from that tomb, ye also shall one day arise, and if 
ye '' have done good,'' shall be transformed into a 
nobler being. Though ye lie down '* in weakness 
he shaQ be raised in power /' though ye lie down 
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** in dishonour, ye sliall be raised in glory /' and, 
rising with far more ex-alt'ed fac'ul-ties, shall soar 
aloft to the bright re^gions of eternal day. 

When the last trumpet's awful voice 
This rending earth shall shake. 

When opening graves shall yield their charge. 
And dust to life awake : 

Tliose bodies, that corrupted fell. 

Shall incorrupted rise ; 
And mortal forms shaU spring to life. 

Immortal in the skies. 

QUESTIONS. 

Whal was the butterfly once ? What was it called when 
H first came out of its egg ? What are the next changes 
which it undergoes? What is it called while it con- 
tinues in an inactive and apparently lifeless state ? Which 
class of these animals is of the greatest service to man P 
From what are all fine silk dresses made? What lesson 
should we learu from the changes which the caterpillar un- 
dergoes ? 



COPPER AND BRASS. 



Copper is a metal of a red or reddish brown 
colour. It is ver^y malleable and duc'tile, so that a 
halfpenny might be rolled out, in the form of a 
wire, to the length of a long riband. It is lighter 
than silver, and of coiurse much lighter tlian gold. 
It is oiiu) of tiiode imperfect metals which ar% 
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destroyed by fire, and are li'a-ble to rust The ftist 
of copper is a rank poi'son ; and, for this reason, 
when cooking vessels arc made of It, they should 
either be lined with tin, or the greatest care should 
be taken to keep them constantly clean, as fre'quent 
deaths have arisen from the ne^glect^ of this pre- 
catt'tion. All rust of copper is sometimes called 
ver'de-gris, but this name is generally confined to 
that particular spe'cies of it, which is produced by 
the action of the ac'id of grapes upon copper, and is 
used as a beautiful green paint. 

Besides being employed for kitchen purposes, 
such as pots, pans, kettles, 8cc. copper is also used 
for making cisterns, cauldrons, and other imple- 
ments for brewing, dying, &c. The inferior kindf 
of money are made of it ; such as our pence, hal/ 
pence, and farthings. It is employed to cover tt 
bottoms of ships, in order to preserve them fire 
rotting. And it is by means of copper plates, tir 
the engraver is enabled to throw off as ma 
impressions as he pleases, of the most beautf 
pictures. 

Copper is very often mixed with other mef 
not only as an alloy to render them ca^pa-bl 
being wrought, but abo for the purpose of 
ducing, by means of the mixture, a substance 
useful for a particulu* purpose, than eitlier f 
ingredients would have been separately. Thi 
mixing copper with about an eighth part of 
mixed metal is produced, called bronze, of 
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stat'ues are frequently mode. VVhcn mixed with a 
little tin and another me4al1ic subBtance called 
antimony, copper becomes gun-metal for the manu- 
facture of cannons of a particular description ; 
when a greater quantity of tin is added, it becomes 
bell-metal. 

Brass is a miicture of copper and another metallio 
substance called zinc This mixtiu-e is more beau- 
tiful, harder, easier to melt, and less liable to rust, 
than copper. It does not, however, bear hammer- 
ing well, and is therefore generally cast in a 
mould. It is much used for handles of locks, or of 
drawers, bell-pulls, candlesticks, lamps, mathemati- 
cal instruments, clocks, pins, &c. 

Copper is found in many countries. There are 
various mines of it in our own i'^land, particularly 
in Wales and in Cornwall 

QUESTtONa 

What is the colour of copper ? Whether is copper or tiU 
ver UfditestP ^^J ^' copper called an imperfect metal? 
Whatls the rust of copper called ? How is Terdigris pro- 
duced T What kind of paint is made from verdeffris r What 
are some of the articles made from copper ? What is bronze 
miide of? What is brass made of? (^or what is brass nueh 



THE EVILS OF MISCHIEF. 



WiU'iam and Ed'ward were clev'er little boys, 
and not at all ill-na'turcd, but they were very fond 

of sport and did not care whether people wei*elvQSt 

n 
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a not, pro-vi'ded they got laughter. One fine sum-, 
Iner's day, when they had said their lessons, they 
took a walk through the long grass in the meadows. 
William began to blow the dan-de-li'ons, and the 
feathered seeds flew in the wind like arrows ; but 
Edward said. Let us tie the long grass oyer the 
path, that we may see people tumble upon their 
noses as they run along, without suspecting any 
thing of the matter. So they tied it in sev'er-al 
places, and then hid themselves to see who would pass. 
And pres'ent-ly a farmer's boy came trudging along, 
and down he tumbled, and lay sprawling on the 
ground ; however, he had nothing to do but to rise 
again, and so there was no harm done this time. 
Then came Su'san the milk-maid, tripping along 
with her milk-pail upon her shoulder, and singing 
like a lark ; when her foot struck against the place 
whore the grass was tied, and down she came with 
her pail, and her milk was all spilled upon the 
ground. Then Edward said. Poor Susan ! I think 
I should not like to be served so myself, let us xxxir. 
tie the grass. No, no, said William, the milk is 
spilled, but there are pigs that will lick it up : let 
us have some more fun. I see a man hurry iu.;* 
along, as if he were running for a wa'ger ; I am sure 
he will fall upon his nose. And so the man did -, 
and William and Edward both laughed; but when 
\he mail did hot rise again, they were sadly fright- 
mod, and, walking up to him, asked if he was hurt. 
O masters, said the man, some thoughtless b(!^^^l " ' 



A> not know who^ have tied the grass together 
a-cross^ihe path, aiid; as I was running with a&iny' 
might, I have fallen, and sprained my ande, so' 
that I shall not be a^bla to. walk for a month. I 
am very sorry, said Edward; have you a great 
deal of pain ? O yes, said the man, but that I do 
not regard; I was gcnng in gPBat haste to fetoh a 
surgeon to b^eed a gentl^inan who is in a fit, and 
they say he will die if h^; is nofc, hledi Then 
E>lward aad Wilham tiUined/pala ds ashe9> and 
said, Wh^9:doeS:thp surgeon. live? wfi will go for 
him; we will run all the way. He lives. at the 
next town, ^^d.^ihei man» but it is a buIb oiFy and 
you cannot ruAS^ fast; as 1/ oould have dona; for 
you are only boys. Where must we tell the sur- 
geon to come to ? said WiHiam* He.n^ust cometo 
the white house, at the. end oC the long chesni^ 
aVe-nue, saidthe.tnan; he. i&ia veiiy good g^aitle- 
man that Uvea there. Q it is papa I it is our dear 
papa! said the two boys. Oh papa lyill die; 
what must we do?-*-rI do not know whether; their 
papa died or not'; I believe he got well again ; but 
I am sure of one thing, that Edward and William 
never again tied grass to throw people down, as 
long as they livod. 

QUEST1QN&. 

What kind of boys wwe William and Edward? What 
were they fond of ^. What di4 they do in ord er to malfe peo- 
ple fall ? Wlib Wa9 the first that fellt , What happehed to 
Susan? . Who ftll next afi^r Susan?- Whafc teoxt ^4 
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IliifliiiaagvtbyhbfidIP Where was he going wli«i he fell P 
Fer whom was he to fetch the surgeon ? Who was the man 
that was in a fit ? Did these hoys ever tie the grass again ? 



DAT. 



The son rises bri^t in the air^ 

The dews of the morning are dry^ 
Men and beasts to their Wbours re-pair'. 

And the lark wings his way to the sky. 
Now, fresh from his moss-dappled shed. 

The husbandman trudges along. 
And, blithe as the lark o'er his head. 

Begins the new day with a song. 

Just now, all around was so still, 

Not a bird drew his head from his wing ; 
Not an echo was heard from the hill| 

Not a water-fly dipt in the spring : 
Now, every thing wakes from its sleep. 

The shep-herd boy pipes to his flock. 
The common is speckled with sheep. 

And cheerfully clam'ours the cock. 

Now, winding along on the road. 
Half hid by the hedges so gay. 

The waggon drags slow with its load. 
And its bells tinkle, tinkle away. 

The husbandman follows his 'plough. 
Across the brown fallow-field's 9lope, 
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And toils in the sweat of his hrovr, 
Repaid by the pleasures of hope. 

The dty, so noisy and wide. 

Begins to look smoky and grey ; 
Now^ business, and pleasure, and pride, 

March each in a different way ; 
The merchant with dig'ni-fied look. 

My lord, and my lady so fair ; 
The school-boy with saf chel and book; 

And all to their business repair. 

For the dews of the morning are flown. 

And the sun rises bright in the sky ; 
A-like' in the field and the town. 

Men and beasts to their labours apply. 
Now, idle no hand must remain. 

Nor eye sunk in slumber so dark. 
For evening is coming again. 

And the night, in which no man can work. 

And what is our life but a day ? 

A short one that soon will be o'er • 
It pres'ent-ly gallops away. 

And will not return any more. 
To-morrow may nev'er arise. 

And yesterday's over and gone ^ 
Then catch at to-day as it flies, 

'Tis all we can reckon our own* 
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THE OYSTER. 



The oyster is a kind of shell-fish, which all of 
you must have often feeteki. ,itt'i36ftie j)fei5te it is 
found of a mtl(^hlair^^^i^-«lis^'#e'ar«^«$(^tomed 
to see iSi 'W^ ^(^M ^'th^ wMld> 'bdti^ sotti^times 
as large as a j^tbdife/'f^d^dmietitti^/it 'ist ^^d, of ;> 
size large eBdii]^-l$6^^(^ ^'tti(eiJl fiM' e(^ft^i^ men. 
All the spe^de^^ iby&ti^/ a& ifiieU as- sb^ 
shell-fish/ lat tilties 'ddiitaiti pea^. BxA tliere is 
one particular i^p^es, dallrf the pe^i oyster, 
which is pe-cu^ar-ly valuable on this account. It 
has a lai^^'iiardhg iHtftiish shell/ i:(m^ sl^d hard in 
the outside, IM smbdtli tmd ipfblished ^thin. From 
the internal <k)afs bf th^ Bhffl, is t^en >hat is 
called iB6th^ 6f peafl, r^-s^^ling the pearl in 
colour and con^i^t^be. But it id the pearl itself 
which is hf iur the most v^uaUe. Th6 value of 
this article increases in propotticm to its fig'tir^ and 
odl^mr, 88 ^^U ^ tb its isize. Thie most exten- 
sive pearl fishery is said to be in the Persian Gulf 
It is as wretched tod tmrtftd lan (HxiUpatibli for a 
human being, dd it is pbs^ble to conb^iVe. Those 
engaged in it are ehiefly fifoVes : they div^ to the 
bottom of the %IU^ peifebAy mfki&d, Mth a net 
fastened to their n^dos, for the piirpdse of con- 
taining the oystttss, and are let dowh by H rope, 
with a stone of foHy or fifty potinds weight fastened 
to it, to keep'themdownto the bottom, trtiere they 
remain from a quarter to three c^aarters of an hour 
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at a time. They are mostly cut oflf in the prime 
of life by disease, occasioned by the pressure upoii 
the lungs while in the water. 



QO£STK)NS. 



Wbatkind offish is an oyster? Of whatsize is itsometimes 
f»and? What do oysters sometimes cx)ntaiii ? From what 
part of the shell is mother of pearl taken ? Wliere is the 
most eittensive pearl fishery said to be? Who are chiefly 
engaged in it? What cruelty is exercised on the poor slaves 
engaged in this fishery ? What effect has this cruelty on 
these slaves ? 



FLAX. 



All the linen, which we wear on our backs na 
shiiis^ or use for sheets, tow'els, table cloths, and a 
thousand other puiposes of the same kind, is pro- 
cured, by human industry, from a plant, which 
grows even in our own fields. As soon as this 
plant, which is called flax, is ripe, it is puUed up 
by the roots, and after being for some time laid in 
little bundles to dry, and deprived of its seed 
vessels, it is put into pits of water to rot, in order 
that its fi'bres, or thready parts, may be easily 
separated from eabh other. ITie smell, which this 
operation occasioiis, is most abominable : and it is 
also so destructive to the fish which may be in the 
water, or to any cattle which may drink of it, that, 
by an act of the par'lia-ment of Scotland, every one 
is prohibited from steeping flax in any running 
water or lake. After the flax has been long enough 
in the water, it is taken owt, \x\A ^'Siw^'^^sxfc^, 
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bM, beaten, combed, and otherwise so prepare%i. 

dmt the long and fine fibres can be separated from 
Ihe shorter and coarser ones. The former are 
called flax or lint, and the latter receive the namp 
of tow. The lint is then spmi into yam, by draw- 
ing out several of the fibres and twisting them to- 
gether; but it is quite needless to desmbe to you 
the operation of a spixming wheel, which all of ycru 
have so often seen. The yam is then giv^i to the 
weaver, who manufactures it into a web of doth ; 
and the web is given to the bleacher, who, by 
frequent watering, assisted sometimes by an acid 
liq'ifor, gives it its beautiful whiteness. The linden 
manufacture is of all different degrees of fineness, 
from the coarsest sheeting to the finest cambric. 
It is the coolest and deai^est of all our dothing, 
and is therefore generally placed by us next our 
skin, except in wanner dimates, where cotton is 
often preferred. Even after the linen has been 
worn to rags and tatters, it does not cease to be 
useful. These rags are not only employed by the 
surgeon in the dressing of wounds and sores, for 
wluch they are much better adapted than cottor 
rags, but another, and a very important branch o 
usefulness then commences, of which you ar 
prob'arbly not at all a-ware', and will be very muc 
astonished when I tell you, that it is of these ra 
that paper is made. Is it not curious to think 
the number of different persons, to whom i 
paper of that little book, which yo are now re 



ing, has been of service ; namdy, the flax-growers^ 
the flax-pullers, (he various dasses of fllax-dressers, 
the spinsters, the weavers, the bleachers, the linen- 
drapers, the seamstresses, the wearers, the paper* 
makers, the stationers, the printers, the bookseUers, 
the readers, &c. ? Nor is it the fibres alone of the 
flax that are useful to man- the seed also, when 
pressed in a mill, yields an oil known by the name 
of linseed oil, which is of peculiar use to painters ; 
and the refuse, which forms what are called oil 
cakes, is no less serviceable in the feeding of cattle. 

QU£Sn0N& 

What is Unen made fkom ? Where is the flax put aflfcer it 
if polled? Why is it steeped in water? What act did the 
parliament of Scotland pass recardingr flax ? Why was this 
act passed ? What is done to we flax after it has been long 
enongh in the water? What are the shorter and coarser 
fibres called ? After the flax is spun what is done with it ? 
How does the bleacher whiten the unen ? What osefal article 
is made from old linen rags ? To how many sorts of people 
hM flax been of service ? What b made from the seed ? 



THE CHATTEBBOX. 

rom morning till night it was Lu'cy's delight 
To chatter and talk without stopping ; 
There was not a day but she rattled away. 
Like water for ever a dropping ! 

o matter at all, if the subject were small. 
Or not worth the troublie of sa'siI^l^, 

d2 



^ 
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i'Twas e'qual to her^ she would talking pre-fei'. 
To working, or reading, or playing. 

You may think, now, perhaps, there must have 

been gaps, 
* If she had not Ijeen wonderful clever ; 
Since her sense was so great, and so witty her pate, 
That her tongue was not moving for ever : 

But that's quite absurd, tor, have you not heard. 
That much tongue and few brains are connected? 

That tihey are suppos'^d to tlunk least who talk most. 
And their wisdom is idways suspected ? 

While Lucy was^^yotmg, had iirhe bridle hef tebgue, 

Wltlxia little |p)od:seQse and (Bx-erlaoQ : 
Who knows bot she might now bate been wot de- 

Hgbt, 
Insteftd of ciir jest end a-^r^r^siim ? 



IRON. 



If the val'ue of a metal depended merely upon 
its u-til'i-ty, iron would then rwik as tlie very high- 
est, there being none which is nearly so ser^vice-arbte 
to man. To state all the uses to which it is applied, 
would be quite im-pos'si-ble. I may just remind 
you, that of this metal almost all our im'ple-ments 
of ^ri-cul-ture are made, such as ploughs, harrows 
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spades^ hoes> scythes, sickles* — almost all our 
me-chan'ics' tools, as hatchets, saws, planes, chis'els, 
hanuners; — almost all our ma-chin'er-y, from the 
simplest le'ver to the steam en'ginc ; — all our sharp 
in'stru-ments, as knives, ra'zors, lancets ; — most of 
our kitchen u'ten-sils, as grates, stoves, pblcers, 
tongs, pots, pans : — ^most of the se-cu'ri-ties of our 
dwellings, as locks, bolts, bars, rails : — and almost 
all our im'ple-ments of war, as cannons, bombs, 
mortars, balls, spears, bay'o-nets, SM;ords. 

Iron is the hardest of all metals, the most e-lastic, 
one of the lightest, and, in certain states, one of the 
most te-na'cious or least easy to be broken. There 
are three different states in which it is made use of, 
cast iron, forged iron, and steel. When the iron, 
as fii-st melted fiom the ore, is cast into moulds 
without any farther prep-a-ra'tion, it is called cast 
iron ; in which state it is used for pots, cauldrons, 
cannons, cannon-balls, grates, and other purposes 
In which the iron is not likely to be bent : for cast 
iron, when bent, is very li'a-ble to break. Iron is 
foi^d by beating it, when red hot, with heavy 
hammers till it becomes flex'i-ble, or a'ble to be bent 
without breaking ; it is chiefly used in this state for 
bolts, bars, horse shoes, and other purposes in which 
much strength is needed. Steel is made by heating 
small bars of iron with wood-ashes, char'coal, bone 
or horn sha'vings, or the like, by which it acquires 
a fi'ner grain, and more com-pact' texture, and be- 
comes liarder and more elastic. Steel is tempered^ 
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as it is called, by heating it, and then suddenly 
cooling it in water, and, according to the heat which 
is applied to it in this op-o-ra'tion, it becomes either 
britde like a pen-knife, which you know will break, 
if you attempt to bend it, or flexible like a watch 
spring, which you may bend round and round 
without breaking. All our cutting instruments ar 
made of steel. Iron is sometimes used for med'i- 
cine, being supposed to strengthen the con-sti-tu'tion, 
and some waters are recommended as me-dic'i-nal, 
on account of the iron in them. These are called 
cAa4y Ve-ate waters, and have an inky taste. 

As iron is the most useful of all metals, so our 
Creator has wjsdy ordained that it should be the 
most common; there being hardly any country in 
which it is not to b^ found. 

QVE8TI0N& 

Whal metal is the meet eerviceable to man? Mention 
■ome of tlie artieles made from this useful metal? What 
do yon call the dLSerent states in vrhich iron is used? 
What IS cast iron ? For what is cast iron used ? How is 
iron ibrged ? For what is forged iron chiefly used ? How is 
Kteei made ? Name some of the instruments made from steel ? 
)s iron ever used in any other way. 



THB CUCKOO. 

The cudcoo is of a grey^ish colour : in size it 

is somewhat less than a pigeon; in shape it is like 

the magpie ; and it has round standing-out nostrils 

It is one of those bu'ds that mi^grate from 

coantry to another. It visits us in the spriu^^ 
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quits us long before the se-vere' weather sets in. 
While it remains with us, it flies about from tree 
to tree, and from wood to wood, and sends forth 
that cheerful voice which every bod'y has heard 
with de-light'; and then it sets off for some other 
part of the world, to enjoy another spring, as the 
only season of the year suited to its tastes and 
hab'its. The poet re-fers' to this, when he says, 
in his pretty address to the cuckoo,— 

*' Sweet bird ! tliy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ,- 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy aong. 

No winter in thy year/' ■ 

It is only the male cuckoo, howi^ver, whose voice 
is here spoken of: the note of the fe^inale diffeis 
from it, is very feeble, and seldflOi^lieanL 

Most people know that the 4S(UlB&o dbes not 
build any nest, and does not hatch its own f^gp, 
or rear its own young. She fixes on the nest fd 
the titlark, or the water-wagtail, or some other^ 
small bird, but chiefly on that of the hedge-spar- 
row • and, in their aVsence, she lays her egg — ^for 
she seldom or never lays more than one egg in the 
same nest. No sooner have the eggs been hatched, 
€baxi the young cuckoo con-trives' to turn out the 
other young ones, and thus become the sole ob'ject 

jti nurse's care. 

deserves notice, tliat, thougVv 1\vr VA^ ^1 ^^ 
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eu6Koo IS many times larger than that of the spai- 
row, its egg is fully smaller In this there is a wise 
design; for, if the egg of the cuckoo were as 
large as it is common for birds of that size to pro- 
duce, it must be laid m the nest of a large bird, and 
then the young cuckoo would not have the same 
diance of living, by freeing itself from the pres'ence 
of the other young birds, which would be as strong 
as itself, or perhaps stronger. But while the small, 
iiess of the egg renders it easy for the sparrow to 
hatch it, the young cuckoo, being more powerful 
than the young sparrows, can with per'fect ease 
throw them out of the nest, and se-cure' from their 
parents all the care and nurture which it requires. 
The growth of the young cuckoo is very rapid. 
It has a plaintive chirp which is not learned from 
its foster parent • and it never ac-quires' the note of 
a full-grown Inrd du'ring its stay in this country. 
It shows a fierce temper long before it leav^ the 
n6st. When any thing pro-vokes' it, it as-sumes' 
the manner of a biid of prey, and pecks with great 
fu'ry at any object we pre-sent' to it, often making 
a chuckling noise, like a young hawk. When 
fledged, it follows the sparrow, or other bird, that 
has reared it, for a very little time : being unlike 
them in its instincts and habits, it soon de-sciis 
them, and foUows its own course. AU the smaller 
birds seem to re-gard' the cuckoo as a foe ; and they 
are hos'tile to it in their turn. They puisne it 
trhcrever it flies, and often o-blige' it to take sbeKer 
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.in the thickest branches of the trei^ to which it re- 
treats 6x safety. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is the colour of the vudcoo? . WhM Ui^'^MsIt re- 
■emble in size ? In what season of the year does it visit us ? 
Whsl does the ]peet say in his pretty address to the cttdc<M> ? 
Where does this bird lay her ejnn? What does the young 
euckoo do when the eggs are ha^ed ? 



AIR. 

Fire will not bum with-out' fresh air^ nol: vrHl 
anl-mals live without it If a pieee of wax taper 
be Bet in a little hcde in a pieee of boards and light^- 
^ and a rom'mer be put oyer it, the rim being 
placed on a piece of thin wet leathisr^ and a weight 
put on theglass to keep it olo^ dc>wn,the light wUl 
be seen to go oat in a very short tune. If a mouse 
were to be put under the glass^ iii the room of the 
wax taper, he would soon die; so would any oth^er 
lining things if fresh air oould not get to it Many 
per'sons have* -died in wells, and in places where 
they have gone under ground, for want of good fresh 
air. When an old well is o'pened, and before any 
per^fion goes down, the best way is to tie a etring 
to. a Ught^ed x^an^dle, and let it down to the bot^tom 
of ihe well. If the can'dle does not go out, a per- 
/KM^ may dcs-cend' safely; but if the can^dlo 
ytifaaid be put out in the well, t\v^ ^\3: m^^ ^€^>s^ 
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most likely foul; and no one ought to go down tili 
a bush has been let down the wdl and drawn up 
sev'er-aL times, or some buck'ets of water have been 
thrown into it. 

We often feel the wind blow in our faces, and 
hear it whistle and roar. We also see things blown 
a-bout^, and hear the leaves of the trees rustle, and 
we some'times see the trees them-selves^ rock. But 
we caiinot see the wind that does aU this. Wind 
is air, and air is a thing that cannot be seen, and 
yet air fills eVer-y place we live in. The sky is 
full of it, and so is eyer-y house. It comes in at 
the doors and win'dows, and when thejf^ are shut, 
it rushes through the key holes and crevl-ces ; we 
our-sdves' are filled with air. We breathe it 
through our mouths and nos'trils. We could not 
live with-out' air. If our mouths and nos'trils were 
to be stopped, we should soon die for want of air. 
Or if we were to shut our-sdves' into a room, and 
stop up the fire-place, and eVer-y hole and crev'- 
ice, BO that the air could not find its way in, we 
should die, just the same as a mouse put under a 
glass, and any lighted can'dles in the room would 
go out 

There is foul air as well as pure air, and we can- 
not live in air that is quite fouL The air at 
the bot1»m of deep wells is very fbvl and bad, 
so is the air at the bot^tom of the laige vatl:^ 
by breVers. If we were to get into one rf: 
frAen foul, we should pres'ent-ly die. 
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burnt in a close room, makes the air quite fouL If 
we were to shut our-selves' up in a room where 
fresh air could not en^ter, cur breath would make 
it the same as if char^coal were burnt in the room. 
It would grow so foul and bad that we could not 
live in it 

Air tliat will put out the flame of a can^dle will 
al^so take a-way^ life ; so that there is but one sort 
of air that keeps us a-live', which is vi'tal air ; and 
vi^tal air is what is called pure air. Oth^er air is 
foul and bad, and if we were to breathe it by it-self, 
we should soon die. 

The sky is called the at'mo-sphere. In the at/*- 
mo-sphere pure air and foul are mixed to-geth'er. 
When we breathe in the one, we al^so draw in the 
otii'er. But the foul air does not hurt us, be-cause' 
pure air is mixed with it. 

QUESTIONS. 

Without what will fire not bum ? If a rummer were placed 
over a lighted taper what would happen ? Can animab live 
wi^oat iresh air r Where have many persons died for want 
of good fresh air ? When an old well is opened what shoiUd 
be done before any person goes down into it ? When the 
oandle goes out in tne well what may we infer? What is 
wind ? MThat is full of air ? What would happen to us if our 
months and nostrils were stopped ? What makes the air quite 
fool in a dose room? What do you call that kind of air 
which keeps us alive ? What is the sky called ? What are 
mixed togelher in the atmosphere ? Why does the fOMl ail 
Mi hurt OS? 
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FHK NUSSBRT. 

How do they fijst get fruit-troes to plant ? Pips 
of apjde3> pears, and orabs,* and the kernels of 
plums, sown early in the spring of the year, be- 
come young plants, and are called stocks, which in 
two or three years are graft'ed ; so that it is no un- 
common thing to find a May'duke cherry growing 
on the stock of the crab : or an a'jui-cot or plum 
tothe stock of a cherry ! This is strange indeed • 
but how is it done ? An o^pen-lng is made with a 
knifd in the bark, near the top of the stocky where- 
in^ is put a heaith^y shoot, or bud, tixmi a well- 
known bearing fruit-tree : being bound up witii a 
bass of a mat or small thread, and enclosed witli 
clay, in a few months it shoots into buds, leaves, and 
branches. In time it blossoms, and wUl bear the 
same kind of fruit as the tree from which it was 
taken. 

Some persons, by these means, have two or three 
kinds of frtiit upon one ttee ; and in our garden is 
a gooseberry-bush, which bears red, black, and yel- 
low. But I observe the fruit of such trees is not 
90 fine in sisse or flavour as those tliat bear but one 
sort. 

There are persons who keep large gardens, called 
niu^ser-ies, for raising of trees and plants, which 
they sell. When a tree decays, or is broken off by 
the wind, another is often planted to supply ito 
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place. Some trees are a long time in coming to 
perfection; but when they bear froit they repay 
us for the labotlr in planting and pruh&ig. 

What do they do with old froit ti'ees ? A great 
many are burned ; 6thers are very useflil for tuitny 
ptii^pos-es. The pear-tree being a soVid wood^ is made 
into chairs ahd t6ys ; the cherry and pltltti-tree are 
used for several pur^pos-es ; the large vralntit-tfee 
makes gbod (lihaiE^, draWel^^ and tables • though toot 
esteemed so much as ma-hog'a-ny, which comes 
from the We^ In'dies and Am^riCa^ and in which, 
I am told^ worms 66 not breed to (k>n-«um6' it, to is 
the cacle with othei' dorts of wood. 

I have seen black birds flying over walnut-trees. 
Perhaps they were Crows. Crows tove walnuts, 
and carry jgreat quantities away. Hie smaller birds . 
eat tnailjr gttip^, cherries and currants. Wasps* 
are fond of pears and other sweet fruits. Be care-' 
All to look at ripe pear^, peaches, or plums, before 

..you bite them, as I have found wasps in them, 
which hft'd eaten 'ni6St of the inside away ; though 
the outside appeared pretty fair, except one small 

) hole, at which they had ^hteiied. The Wdsp's sting 
is ven^om-ous, and in the mouth or throat may be 
dah'g^-^us. They Comtruct a comb just like that 
of a bee, and it is often found in the hole of a rotten 
tree, or in the bank of a hedge in the fields. Some 
times school-boys, who go to destroy it, are so vi'o 

'^IttttJy ^dtung, as to be quite unwell ; if, therefore, you 
ihmild '€ret see a wasp's nest, carefiill jf avoid 0;. 
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THE SNAIL. 



To grass, or leaf, or fruit, or wall. 

The snail sticks fast, nor fears to fall. 

As if he grew there, house and all — together. 

Within that house se-cure^ he Iiides, 

When danger im'mi-nent betides. 

Of storm, or other harm besides,-— of weather. 

Give but his horns the slight^est touch. 

His self-collecting power is such. 

He shrinks into his house with much — displeasure. 

Where'er he dweUs, he dweUs alone. 

Except himself has chattels none. 

Well sat'is-fied to be his own — whole treasure. 

Tlius, Hermit-like, his life he leads 

Alone, on simple vi'ands feeds. 

Nor at his humble banquet needs — ^attendant 

And, though without society. 

He finds 'tis pleasant to be free. 

And that he's blest who need not be — dependent 



LEAD AND TIN. 



Lead is a metal very heavy, soft, and 
melted. It is very muUeable, but 
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dactile. It is in nKHre general nse than any other 
m^al except iron ; being employed £Dr pipes, roofs 
of houses, cis'tems, musket-balls, fowler's s^iot, &c. 
It is also very much used by painters. Lead paints 
hoireTer are unwholesome so long as they con-tin^ue 
to smell, and so are also the fames of lead when 
mdted. Hence painters and plumbers are frequent- 
ly subject to vi'o-lent choFics and palsies ; and the 
worknMBn at places where white lead is made, are 
very li'a-ble, in a short time, to lose the use of 
their limbs. Lead, when dissolved in any ac'id, is 
very poisonous. 

There is a great deal of lead found in this island, 
both in England and in the south of Scotland. 

Tin is soft, flexible, and easily melted. It makes 
a crackling noise when bent. It is the lightest of 
all the metals ; their order, in this respect, being 
first, gold, then lead, silver, copper, iron, tin. It is 
malleable, but not ductile. 

This metal is not often used by itself. All the 
ar'ti-clcs which you see at the tinman's, are thin 
plates of iron coated over with tin. It is frequently 
employed as a limning for kitchen vessels made of 
copper or iron, not being liable to rust, or to 
be oorroded by common liquors. It is used also for 
what is commonly, but improperly, called the sil- 
f«ing of pins. Pewter is a mixture of tin with a 
quantity of other metals. Some years ago all 
Itl^lates and dishes for the table were made of 
r, and a handsome ronge 'of these on shdvea 
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"Was ocmaideced a greats ar^iunaneat to the kitalntiu 
But, smce.Hie g^ieral mtroduction of eoxthe^ fLfkir. 
Clufna waie, pewter la seldoin em^oyed^ QxcQpt\i^) 
xnakiiig that part of astill which i^ galled t^e.ifpi^li 
for porter pots, and for spooos^ W^^^ &Q- . £w^ 
those who cannot afford to have them of silyei^, 
Tin 19 also used in the making of loo)4i)g-gla§8|9$h 
But by far the most no'ble use in whicl^ it is .^Uri 
pli^yed, is by mixmg it with copper and b^niji^;^; 
the formation of what is called the re^fleo'tar of i^,, 
tro-nomi-cal td'e-soopea, by which . as-ti:qn'<^]:9^t 
have been enabled to discover stars that tb? ffft^f 
had never before seen. The richfiat tin:mii)||Siin 
the world are in England* ' < 

QUESTIOlVa 

What is the character oi lead? For what is it chiefly uaed ? 
How long are lead paints unwholesome? What is white' 
lead ? When is lead poisonous ? What sort of metal is tin P . 
Which is the lightest of all the metals ? What are all the. 
articles you see at the tinman's ? What is pewter ? MHbat is 
now chiefly used in place of pewter dishes ? What is the no« 
blest use of tin ? V^ere an the richest tin mines ? 



THE HEDGE-HOG. 



I am told the hedgeliog, which is covered- with 
long sharp prickles^ or thor'ny quills, will roll him* 
self among the crabs that lie under the tre^, an4- by 
these means many stick to his prickly sidea, irMili- 
he carries to his den for a store. When attabicMlf 
bj' an enemy, it is found rolled up in a toitip o^' 
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ball, its head and feet being quite hidden/ and is 
often attacked by a dog in tliat pos'ture, without 
ven^tu-ring to put its head out Those anl^mala 
which attempt to bite it more frequex^y receive a 
wound than give one. It sleeps by day, and makes 
a noise in the night, not much unlike a child tli^t 
cannot speak. It is accused of sucking cows, and 
many parish of £i-cers pay four-pence for every one 
brought to them ; but this is a mistake, its mouth 
being so small as to free it from the charge. Buffon, 
a well-known writer on nafu-ral his'tor-y, kept 
them in liis garden, and says they were very harm- 
less, and at die same time useful in eating insects 
and worms. 

QUESTlONa 

What have you been told that the hecU:e*hoff i^ill do ? How 
18 it found when attacked by an enemy r What about those 
animals which attempt to bite it ? Of what has it been ao- 
eused ? What frees it from this charge ? Who says they are 
harmless? 



I 



VEGETABLES. 



You have never known,'* I said to Henry, 
that every thing you behold here in the garden 
is foil of life ; though it is not con^scious of feeling, 
as yon and I arc. This plants this herb, this bush 
this flower, this tree, all contain a living prin' 
d-ple. . The earth is the common parent of them 
dl; and. the roots of each, growing out of it, prove 
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the stock from whence they spring. Every one of 
them has a distinct seed, to mark its natore from 
another- so that they must always produce one and 
the same, according to their kind. The sun, and 
air, and water, are the food by which they live 
These different powers convey to the seed or plant 
of each their life-giving strength, which, being 
nourished at the same time within the bosom of 
the earth, pro-duce' all that we behold of the diF- 
fer-ent degrees in the life, and strengt>, and health, 
tnd fruit'ful-ness of each. 

This, according to the best writers on the sub- 
ject, is a true account of vegetable life. And this 
explains to us, how it is that every plant, and 
shrub, and flower, hath, and must have, its own 
par-tic'u-lar shape, and form, and prop'er-ty. 

You know, Henry, very well the differ-ence 
in colour, form, and taste between the cherry and 
the apple. Well then, this differ-ence is made 
from the distinct prop^er-ties of each • cast into the 
common earth, in which each lives, and is alike 
nourished, from one and the same principle, ac- 
cording to the re-spec'tive class assigned to each 
by the great Author of Nature. Hence it is, that 
though the mother Earth receives all into her bosom, 
and is, indeed, the common mother of all; and 
though one and the same sun, the same air, the 
same water, alike con-trib'ute to give life and sap- 
port to all; yet, by the Almighty Maker's &nt,^ 
»p-pomVment, each preserves its own distinet toj^ 
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fure and prop^er-ties. One plant liatli an oily na* 
tore aaother is watery; one flower is of a red colour^ 
another is green or yellow^ and some of both. 
One fruit is sweety another is bitter ; one shrub is 
prickly^ another smooth • one root is wholesome^ 
another poisonous; one tree lofty^ another low* 
And thus is proved to us both the wisdom and 
goodness of God the Almighty Author* so that we 
may truly say, O Lord ! how manl-fold are thy 
works, in wisdom hast thou made them all* the 
earth is full of thy riches. 

QUESTI0K& 

What is the common parent of all plants and herbft ? What 
is It every one of them has ? What are the food by which 
thet li?e? What do these different powers do? What 
makes the difference between the cherry and the apple? 
What disfcinfjriiishes one plant from another ? One flower, 
one fhiit, &c ? 



PSALMS. 



Blessed is the man tliat walketh not in the «oun« 
id of the ungodly, nor standef^ in the way of sin- 
nerSy nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. But 
his delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. And he shall be 
Uke a tree planted by the riv^pr? of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf also 
ijhftll not with^er, and whatsoever he doth shall 
]lmper. The ungodly are not to x \s\A ^x%\^^^% 
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..Ghaff which the wind dii'veth away. Therefore the 
ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, nor sin- 
ners in the congregation of the righteous. For the 
Lord knoweth the way of the righteous : but the 
way of the ungodly shall perish. 



O Lord our Lord, how ex'cel-lent is thy name in 
all the earth ! who hast set thy glory above the 
heavens. Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength, because of thine ende- 
mics, that' thou mightest still the en'e-my and the 
a-ven'ger. When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained ; What is man, that thou art mindful 
of him ? and the son of man, that thou visltest 
him ? For thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honour. Thou maddest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands • thou hast put all things 
under his feet : All sheep and ox'en, yea, and the 
beasts of the field : The fowl of the air, and the 
fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the seas. O Lord our Lord, how excellent 
is thy name in all Vhe earth ! 

The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want He 

maketh me to lie down in green pastures : he lead- 

eth liie beside the stiU waters. He re-sto'reth my 

soul : he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 

/or his name's sake. Yea, though I walk throng 



the yalley of the sliadow of death, I will fear no 
evil : for thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff 
Hiey comfort me. Thou pre-pa'rest a table before 
me in the pres'ence of mine enemies : thou ar-noint^- 
est my head with oil, my cup runneth over. Sure- 
ly goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life : and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who are the blessed? In what does the p^ood roan de- 
light? To what is he compared? To what are the ungodly 
oompared ? Where shall the ungodly not stand ? 

Where is Uie Lord's name excellent ? Above what is the 
glory of the Lord set ? Who is made a little lower than the 
angels ? With what is man crowned ? Otot what has man 
dominion ? 

To whom is the Lord a shepherd ? Where does the Lord 
make his flock to lie down ? What is it that deliTers the 
people of God from fear when walking through the yalley of 
the shadow of death ? What is it that shall follow good men 
all the days of their life? And where shall they dwell? 



SECTION in. 



■»■•• 



THE FOUR SEASONS. 

Who is this beantifril virgin that approaches 
tik>thed in a robe of light green ? She had a gar- 
land of flowers on h^ head^ and flowers spiiog up 
'irhdrcTer she sets >'^er foot. The snow which 
iX>iferQd the fieldg) i^id the ice which was in the 
rivers,. mi^t away- when she breathes uponth^Hou/ 
The yoiuiig la,iub8 fdak about her, and the birda^ 
•warble in thdr little thrpats to welcome her eqia* 
^^S > wd when they see hei^^-they begin to choose 
their mates, and to build their nests. Youths and 
^maidens, have you seen this beautiful virgin ? If 
ou have, tell me who she is, and what ia her nama 



Who is this that comes from the iouth, thinly 
clad in a light transparent garment ? Her breath 
is hot and sultry ; she seeks the refreshment I 
the cool shade; she seeks the clear streams, the 
crystal brooks, to bathe her lan'guid limbs. The 
brooks and rivulets fly from her, and are dried i||» 
at her approach. She cooLi her parched lips i^ 
berries, and the gratefal ac\d. oi frvuXa % 1\« ««o4|f^ 



meron, the sharp apple, and the red pulp of the 
juicy cherry, which are poured out fdentifully 
urouml herJi^The tanned haymakers -welcome her 
coming ; aiid the sheepshearer, who dips the fleeces 
of. his flock with his sounding shears. When she 
comes^ let ine lie under the thick shade of a spread- 
ing beech tree!;^— let me walk with her in the early 
morning, when the dew is yet upon the grass ; — ^let 
me wander with her in the soft twi'light, when the 
shepherd shuts his fold, and the star of evening ap- 
pears. Who is she that comes from the south ? 
Youths and maidens, tell me if- you know^ who is 
die, andwhat is her name. 




.X' 



is he that comes with sober pace, stealing 
upon us imawares ? His garments are red with the 
blood of the grape, and his temples are boimd 
with a sheaf of ripe wheat.^ His hair is thin, and 
begins to £all, and the auburn h mixed with mourn- 
ful grey. He shakes the brown nuts from the tree 
He winds the horn, and calls the hunters to their 
sportd. The gun sounds. The trembling partridge 
and the beautiful pheasant flutter, bleeding in the 
air, and fall dead at the sportsman^s feet. Who is 
he that is crowned with the wheat-sheaf? AWths 
and maidens, tell me, if you know, who he is, and 
what id his name. 



^ Who is he that comes from the north, clothed in 
i^um'woA warm wool ? He wraps hia do^ ^:3^sj^ 
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about him. His head is bald ; his beard is madeof 
sharp i'ci-cles. He'loves the bla^zing fire high piled 
upon the hearth. He binds skates to his feet, and 
skims over the frozen lakes. HKs breath is piercing 
and cold, and no little flower dares peep above the 
surface of the ground when he is by. Whatever 
he touches turns to ice. If he were to strike you 
with his cold hand, you would be quite stiff and 
dead, like a piece of marble. Youths and maidens, 
do you see him ? He is coming fast upon us, and 
soon he will be here. Tell me, if you know, who 
he is, and what is his name. 



MORAL LESSONS. 



Come, let us praise God, for he is ez-ceed'ing 
great ; let us bless God, for he is ver'y good. 

He made all things : the sun to rule the day, 
the moon to shine by night 

He made the great whale, and the el'e-phant< 
and the little worm that crawleth on the ground 

The little birds sing praises to God, when they 
warble sweetly in the green shade. 

The brooks and rivers praise God, when they 
nur'mur me-lo'diously amongst the smooth pel/bles. 

I ¥dll praise God with my voice • for I may praise 
him, though I am but a little child. 

A few years ago, and I was a little infant, and 
my toDgae was dumb within my mouth* 
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And I did not know the great name of God^ for 
my nn-deT'StiOnd'ing was not come un'to me. 

But now I can speak, and my tongue shall praise 
him; I can think of ail Ills kindness, and my heart 
shall love him. 

Let liim call me, and I will come unto him ; let 
him .com-maad', and I will obey him. 

When I am older, I wiD praise him bet'ter ; 
and I will never forget God so long as my life re- 
main'eth in me. 



Behold the sheplierd of the flock, he taketh cai^ 
for his sheep, he leadeth them a-mong' clear brooka, 
ho guideth tliem to fresh pasture; if the young 
lambs are weary, he car'ri-eth them in his arms ; 
if they wan'der, he bringeth them back. 

But who is the shep'herd's Shep'herd? who 
taketh care of him ? who guideth him in the path 
^ he should go ? and if he wander, who shall bring 
him back ? 

God is the shep'herd's ShepTierd. He is the 
Shep'herd over all : he taketh care for all ; the 
whole earth is his fold ; we are all his flock ; and 
every herb and every green field is the pasture 
which he hath pre- pared' for us. 

The mother loveth her little child ; she brmgeth 
it up on her knees ; she nour'ish-eth its body with 
food • she feedeth its mind with knowledge ; if it if 
dck, she nurseth it with tender love ; she watcheth 
over it when asleep ; she for-get'teth it not for a 
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mu'ment; she teacheth it how to be good; she re- 
joiceth daily in its growth. 

But who is the Parent of the mother? who 
Qour'isb-eth her with good things, and watcheth 
over her with tender love, and re-mem'ber-eth her 
every mo'ment? Whose arms are about h^ to 
guard her from harm? and if she is sick, who shaU 
heal her ? 

God is the Parent of the mother ; he is the Pa- 
rent of all, for he cre-ated all. All the men and 
all the women who are alive in the wide world are 
his chil'dren ; he loveth all, he is good to all. 
^ The king goVem-eth his peo'ple. He hath a 
"^ golden crown upon his head, and the roy'alscep'tre 
^l his hand I{e sitteth upon a throne, and sendeth 
forth his commands. His subjects fear before 
Jiim. If they do well, he pro4ect'eth them from 
dan'ger ; and if they do evil, he pun'ish-eth them. 

But who is the Sov'er-eign of the king ? Who 
Gom-mand'eth him what he must do ? Whose 
hand is stretched out to pro-tect' him from dan'ger ? 
and if he do evil, who shall pun'ish him ? 

God is the SoVer-eign of the king. His crown 
is of r{|.ys of light, and his throne is a-mongst' the 
stars. He is King pf Hings, a^d Lord of lords. If 
\i^ Bid us Uve, we live i and if he bid us die, we 
die. His do-min^ion is over all worlds, and the 
light of his coun'te-nance is upon all his works. 
(Qod is our Shep')ierd, there'fore we will follow 
him: God is our Father, there'fore we will love 
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him : God- is' our King, tliere'fore we will o-bey^ 
him. 



%\}iJAL. 



Sugar is made from a plant which is called sagar* 
caae. This jdmit grows iu cal^ain islands, palled 
the West Indies^ and also in the East Indies^where 
the soil and cli'mate are found to fa^your its growths 
It would not grow well in a cold country. The 
persons who have e-states' for raising sugar-canes 
get the name of planters. 

Sugar-canes are planted in rows, like beans in ai 
garden. When ripe for use> the canes are cut off 
nea^ file roots." They are then carried to a press, 
and put betwieen two heavy iix>n rollers. These 
rollers, being moved round, squeeze out the juice 
from the canes, and the juice falls into a tub placed 
beneath. After this the juice is put into a copper 
pan, where it is boiled, so as to carry off some of 
the water in va'^poun Wh^i it is cooled, the moist 
part, or treacle, is drawn off and put into casks; and 
sold under the*name of mo-laslses. Hie thick' sub 
stance that remains behind is the st^ar^ which is 
also packed up in casks or barrels, and shipped o9 
for those couiitries that consume it In this statb 
it is called raw, or yellow> or brown; or soft sugar. 
It is mad^ into white sugar by being boiled- agaki 
and again, till the treacle or browns ipaiV Ss^ ^wVtfS^ 
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taken away, aad then it becomes -white as snow. 
Bullocks' bloody or steam, is used in this process ; 
and those who make the raw sugar into white, are 
said to refine it This is called also loaf sugar, be- 
cause it is formed into the shape of loaves. And it 
is called lump sugar, because it becomes hard, and 
may be broken down into lumps. Sugar, both 
brown and white, is much used by all classes of 
people, and is said to nourish the body, as well as 
to please the taste. 

QU£STI0Na 

What is sugar made fh>in? Where do the sugar-canes 
grow ? What are those called who have estates for raising 
BUgar-canes? How is the juice squeezed out of the canes? 
Wbat is then done with the juice r What is then done with 
the moist part ? What is it called ? What is the thick part 
which remains ? How is it made into white su^ar? What 
names does it then get ? What is sugar said to ao ? 



THE ROSE. 



How fair is the rose ! what a beautiAil flower I t 

In summer so fira'grant and gay ! 
But the leaves are beginning to fade in an hour. 

And they wither and die in a day. 

Yet the rose has one powerful virtue to boast. 

Above all the flowers of the field : 
When its leaves are all dead, and fine colours lost^ 

StiU how sweet a perfume it will yield I 
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So frail is (he youth and the beauty of men, 
Tho' they bloom and look gay like the rose •, 

For all our fond care to preserve them is vain ; 
Time kills them as fast as he goes. 

Then I'll not be proud of my youth or my beauty 
Since both of them wither and fade ; 

But gain a good name by performing my duty : 
This wiU scent like a rose, when I'm dead. 



MORAL LESSONS. 

Come, and I will show you what is beau'ti-fiil. 
It is a rose fully blown. See how she sits upon 
her mossy stem, like the queen of all the flowers. 
Her leaves glow like fire- the air is filled with her 
sweet o'dour. She is the de-light< of every eye. 

She is beau'ti-ful; but there is a fairer than 
she. He that made the rose is more beauti-ful 
than *the rose. He is all lovely ; He is the de-light 
of every heart. 

I will show you what is strong. The li'on is 
strong. When he raiseth up himself from liialair, 
when he shaketh his main, when tlie voice of his 
roaring is heard, the cat'tle of the field fly, and the 
wild beasts of the des'ert hide them-selves', for he 
is very ter'ri-ble. 

The lion is strong : but he that "mji^e >Jkv^\\wv\w 
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(rtronger than he. His anger is ter'ri^hle. He 
could make us die in a mc/ment^ and no oae could 
9aye us out of his band. 

I will show you what is glo'ri-^us. The sun is 
gloM-ous. When he shi'neth in the dear sky, 
when he sitteth on his bright throne in the heav'- 
ens, and looketh a-broad' over all the earth, he is 
the most es/cel4ent and glo'ri-ous crea1;ure the eye 
issff^ be-hold^ 

The sun is gloti-ous, but He that made the suii 
is more glo'ri-ous than he. The eye be-hold'eth 
Him not; for His bright'ness is more daz'zling 
than we can bear. He se'eth in all dark places, 
by night as well as by day ; and the light of his 
coun'te-naace is oy^ all his works. 

Who is this great name, and what is He called, 
that my lips may praise Him? 

This gre^t name is God. He made all things, 
but he is him-selF more ex'cel-lent than all which 
He hath made. They are beau'ti-ful, but He is 
beau'ty ; they are strong, but He i» strength ; they 
9re p^r'fect, bat He is per^fec'timu 

Chijd of jDor-taW4y, whence oomest tiiouj why 
|s thy ooun'te-nance tina, j{id why are thine eyes 
red with weeping ? 

( have seen the rose in its beau'ty : it spread its 
*eaves to the n^or^niug sun. — I re-turned': it was 
dying upon its stalk : the grace of the form of it 
ffS^ 0^ff^f iP^ loveli-uess was van'ish<ed away; 
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UieleaTes there-of were soat'tered on the ground | 
and no one gath'er6d Uiem agadn. 

A stately tree grew on the plain ; its branches 
were cov'ered with ver^dure: i^B boughs spread 
wide, and made a goodly sha^dow* the trunk was 
like a strong pillar; the roots were nke crook'ed 
fiangs — I re-turned^ : the ver'dure was nipt by the 
east wind ; the branch'es were lopt away by the 
axe ; the worm had made its way into the trunk, 
and the heart thereof was decay^ : it moul'dered 
away, and fell to the ground. 

I have seen the in'secta sporting in the sun'shine, 
and darting along the stream ; their wings glit- 
tered with gold and purple ; their bodies shone like 
the green em'e-rald; they were more nu'mer-ous 
than I could count; their motions were qnicker 
than my eye could glance. — I returned : they were 
brushed into the pool • they were per'ish^ing with 
the eve'ning breeze; the swallow had de-voured' 
them ; the pike had seized them : there were none 
found of so great a mul'ti-tude. 

I have seen man in the pride of liis strength ; 
bid cheeks glowed with beauty ; his limbs were full 
of ac-tiv'i-ty ; he leaped ; he walked ; he ran ; he 
re-joiced' in that he was more ex'ceL-lent than those. 
—I returned : he lay stiff and cold oi> the bare 
ground; liis feet could no longer move, nor his 
hands stretch them-selves^ out; his life was dc- 
part'ed from him, and the breath out of his nos'- 
trils. There'ltore do I wfjpp •, b^^^w^^' ^\;t8^.Vv x*. '\\w 
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the world. The spoiler is among the works of 
God ; all that is made must be de-stroyed^ ; all thai 
is bom must die. 

I have seen the flower with'er-ing on the stalk, 
and its bright leaves spread on the ground. — I look- 
ed again, and it sprung forth afresh : the stem was 
crowned with ndw buds and the sweet'ness there- 
of filled the air. 

I have seen the sun set in the west, and the 
shades of night shut in the wide ho-ri'zon : there 
was no colour, nor shape, nor beauty, nor mu'sic; 
gloom and dark'ness brooded arround^ — I looked : 
the sun broke forth a-gain' from the east, and gilded 
the mountain-tops ; the lark rose to meet him from 
her low nest,- and the shades of darkness fled a- 
way. 

I have seen the in'sect, being come to its fiiU 
size, lan'guish and re-fiise' to eat : it spun itself a 
tomb, and was shroud'ed in tlie silken cone : it lay 
without feet, or shape, or power to move. — I looked 
a-gain' : it had burst its tomb ; it was full of life, 
and sailed on coroured wings through the soft air • 
it re-joiced' in its new being. 

Thus shall it be with thee, O man ! and so shall 
thy life be re-newed'. 

Beauty shall spring up out of ashes, and life out 
of the dust. 

A little while shalt thou lie in the ground, as tlie 
seed Jieth in tlie bosom of the earth : but thou 
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■halt be raised again ; and, if thou art good^ thon 
shalt never die any more. 

Who is he that cometh to burst open the prison 
doors of the tomb ; to bid the dead a-wake', and to 
gather his re-deemed' from the four -winds of 
heaven ? 

He de-scend'eth on a fi'er-y doud • the sound of 
a trumpet goeth before him* thousands of angels 
are on his right hand. 

It is Jesus the Son of God; the Sa'-viour of 
men ; the friend of the good. 

He cometh in the glo'ry of his Father : he hath 
re-ceived' power fit>m on high. 

Mourn not, therefore, child of Im-mor-tal'i-ty ! 
i— for the spoil'er, the cruel spoil'er, that laid waste 
the works of God, is subdued: Jesus hath con'- 
quered death — Child of im-mor-tall-ty ! mom*n no 
longer. 



THE SPRING, THE DAWN, THE DEW, AND THE FLOWERS 

Sweet is the time of spring. 

When Nature's charms appear; 
The birds with ceaseless pleasure sing, 

And hail the opening year: 

But sweeter far the spring 

Of wisdom and of grace. 
When children bless and praise their King, 

Who loves tlie youthful race. 
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Sweet is the dawn of day. 

When light just streaks the sky % 
When shades and darkness pass aw«i.y. 

And morning's beams are nigh ; 

But sweeter far the dawn 

Of piety and youth ; 
When doubt and darkness are withdrawn. 

Before the light of truth. 

Sweet is the early dew 

Which gilds the mountain tops. 
And decks' each plant and flower we view. 

With pearly glittering drops : 

But sweeter far the scene^ 

On Sion's holy hill ; 
When therd the dew of youth is seen. 

Its freshness to dis-til'. 

Sweet is the opening flower. 
Which just begins to bloom. 

Which, every day and every houi*. 
Fresh beauties will assume : 
But sweeter that young heart. 
Where faith, and love> and peace. 

Blossom and bloom in every pait. 
With sweet and varied grace. 
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CAIK AND ABEL. 



And £ve again bare his brother A'beL And 
Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cfun was a tiUer 
of the ground. And in proc'ess of time it came to 
pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
^m offering unto the Lord. And Abel also brought 
of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof. 
And the "Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his 
offering : but unto Cain, and to his offering, he had 
not respect. And Cain was very wroth, and his 
countenance fell. And the Lord said unto Cain, 
Why art thou wroth ? and why is thy countenance 
fallal ? If thou do^est well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted? and if thou do'est hot well, sin li'eth at thy 
door. And unto thee shall be his desire, and thou 
shalt rule over him. And Cain talked with Abel 
his brother : and it came to pass, when they were 
in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his bro- 
ther, and slew him. And the Lord said unto Cain, 
Where is Abel thy brother ? And he said, I know 
not. Am I my brother's keeper ? And he said, 
what hast thou done? the voice of thy brother's 
blood cri^eth unto me from the ground. And now 
art thou cursed from the earth, which hath opened 
her mouth to receive thy brother's blood from thy 
hand. When thou tillest the ground, it shall not 
hencefoiih yield unto thee her strei^h. A fu'gi- 
tive and a vag^a-bond shalt thou be in the earthy 
And Cain said unto the Lord, My punisluiK&uit isk 
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greater than I can bear. Behold, thou hast diiven 
me out tills day from the face of tlie eailh ; and 
from thy face shall I be hid : and I shall be a fiigi- 
tiye and a vagabond in the earth : audit shall come 
to pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay 
me. And the Lord said imto him. Therefore, who- 
soever slayeth Cain, vei^ance shall be taken on 
him seven-fold. And ihe Lord set a mark upon 
Cain, lest any finding him should kill him. And 
Cain went out from the presence of the Lord, and ' 
dwelt in the land of Nod, on the East of Eden. 

QUESTIONa 

In vihat employments were Cain and Abel engaged? 
What were the offerings which they brousht to the Lord ? 
To whose offering had the Lord respect ? What did the 
Lord say to Cain ? What did Gain do to Abel ? What did 
Cain say when asked about his Iwother ? What curse was 
pronounced against Cain? 



JACOB'S VISION. 

And Jacob went out from Beer-she'ba, and went 
toward Ha'ran. And he light^ed upon a certain 
place, and tarried there all night, because the sUn 
was set : and he took of the stones of that place, 
and put them for his pillow, and lay down in that 
place to sleep. And he dii^^eamed, and behold a 
ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached 
to heaven; and. behold the angels of God ascending 
and descending on it And, behold, the Lord stood 
above it, and said^ I am tlie Lord God of A^bra-ham 
4}iy £Ed3i0r, and tlie Qod of Isaac : the land where- 
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on thou litest, to thee will I give it^ and to thy seed : 
And thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth • and 
ihou shalt spread abroad to the west and to the 
east, and to the north, and to the south : and in 
thee, and in thy seed, shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed. And, behold, I am with theQ» 
and will keep thee in all places whither thou go'est, 
and will bring thee again into this land ; for I will 
not leave thee, until I have done that which I have 
spoken to thee of. And Jacob awaked out of his 
sleep, and he said. Surely the Lordia in this place, 
and I knew it not And he was afraid and said. 
How dreadful is this place ! this is none other but 
the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. 
And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took 
the stone that he had put for his pillow, and set it 
up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it 
And he called the name of that place Beth'el : but 
the name of that city was called Luz at the first. 
And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God wiQ be 
wjth me, and will keep me in this way that I go, 
and win give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that I come again to my fether's house in 
peace, then shall the Lord be my God : And this 
stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall be God' 
house: and of all that thou shalt give me, I will 
■uidy give the tenth unto thee. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wliere did Jacob tarry all night ? Why did he tarry thei-e 
all night? What had Jacob for a pillow P Who ascended 
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aiHldesoeUM^im'tllo ]ad4e« v>&ieb he taw i»llit<df#tef 
Who 8UK>d aboTe this ladder? What did God promise te 
^Ve to Jacob ? What did Jacob say irfaeii fab atroke* ootof 
BIS Bleep ? What did Jaeob do with the stmie wfaicfa he haft 
^sedi for a pillow ? What did JacQb call the place where he 
had seen ijiis vision? What wHs the fbrnierndmet^ 



THE TWO COCKS. 

Ttiere i^Bs oiiee a hen that lived iu a brayyaxi^ 
and she had a large brood of ohickeoa. She -todk a 
great dieal'Of ^Mttre of them^ and igaHiered them under 
her wings every ndght, ^ akid fed them^ and nnilsed 
th^n v^ well : and they ii^re all vary good> eitr 
eept two oocibs,, that were, always quarrelling Trith 
one an€tha\ They were hardly out of the sheU> 
wh<»i they began to peck at eaJch other ; and wheti 
ttiey grew bigger th^y fought till thisy werei aU 
bloody. If on» picked up a badey-c^rily . th<» other 
always wanted to have it , They nte^er loeke^ 
pretty, beoafuse their leathers wtete pulled: off in 
fighting till they w6re quite bar^;: and they) picked 
at one aU(yther%: eye^^till: t!hey' weoebldth alnfopi^ 
blind; The old' hen vfecy often toldl[ ibxim' hp^ 
haughty it i^ tfl' qdalnd so* but- theyjdid not 
mind her. 

So one day &ie^ tvmcdcltii Had' b^exi fitting 
as they always did; afiad^ the biggest eod^y ^^4ies^ 
name was Chanti-deer^ beat the other, and crowed 
over him, and drove him quite out of the yard. 
77i0 cock that had been beat slunk away and hid 
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liimself ? for be ^as ve^ed he had been conquered, 
and he wan^ sadly to be revenged; but he did 
not know how to man'age it^ for he was not strong 
enough himself. So, after thinMng a great, deal, 
he weut to aii old sly fox that lived near, and said 
to him. Fox, if you will come with me I will show 
you where there is a large fat cock in a farm- 
yard, and you may eat him up if you will. The 
fox was very glad, for he was hungry enough ; and 
he said, Yes, I will come with all my lieart, and I 
will not leave a feather of him. So they went to-[, 
gether, and the cock showed Ren'ard the way 
into the farm-yard; and there was poor Chanti- 
cleer asleep upon the perch. And the fox. seized 
him by the neck, and ate him up ; and the other 
cock stood by and crowed for joy. But when the 
fox had 4one, he said. Chanticleer was very good, 
but I have not had enough ; and so he flew upon 
the other cock, and ate him up too in a moment. 

QUESTIOM& 

What care did ihe hen that lired in the farm-yard take of 
her chickens ? What were the two cocks always doing ? 
Why did they neyer look pretty? What was the name of 
the biffgest cock ? What had he one day done to the other ? 
How did the cock that had been beaten act ? What did the 
fox do ? 



A WALK BY THE WATER. 

Let US walk where reeds are growing. 
By the alders in the me^ -, 
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Where the crystal streams are flomng. 
In whose waves the fishes feed. 

There the golden carp is la'ving. 

With the trout, the perch, and bream : 

Mark ! their flexile fins are waiving. 
As they glance along the stream. 

Now they sink in deeper billows, 

Now upon the surface rise; 
Or from under roots of willows, 

Dart to catch the water-flies. 

'Midst the reeds and peb'bles hiding. 
See the minnow and the roach ; 

Or by water-lilies gliding. 

Shim, with fear, our near approaoh. 

Do not dread us, timid fishes. 
We have neither net nor hook ; 

Wanderers we, whose only wishes 
Are to read in Nature's book. 



TRIAL OF ABRAHAM'S FAfTH. 



And it came to pass after these things, that God 

called to A'bra-ham, and he said. Behold, here I 

am. And the Lord said unto him. Take now thy 

son, thine only son Isaac, whom Vhovji lovest, and 
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get thee into the land of Mo-ri'a; and offer him 
there for a burnt offering, upon one of the moun 
tains which I will tell thee of. 

And Abraham rose up early in the morning, and 
saddled his ass, and took two of his young men 
with him, and Isaac his son, and clave the wood 
for the burnt offering, and rose up and went unto 
the place of which God had told him. On the 
third day Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the 
place afar off. And he said unto his young men. 
Abide ye here with the ass, and I and the lad will 
go yonder and worship, and come again to you. 
And Abraham took tlie wood for the burnt offer- 
ing, and laid it upon Isaac his son ; and he took the 
fire in liis hand, and a knife : and they went both ot 
them together. And Isaac spake unto Abraham 
his father, and said. My father • and he said. Here 
am I, my son. And he said. Behold the fire and 
the wood • but where is the lamb for a burnt offer- 
ing? And Abraham said. My son, God will pro- 
vide himself a lamb for a burnt offering. And 
when they came to the place which God had told 
him of, Abraham built an altar there, and laid the 
wood in order • and bound Isaac his son, and laid 
htm on the altar upon the wood. And Abraham 
stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to slay 
his son. And the angel of the Lord called unto 
him out of heaven, and said. Abraham, Abraham, 
and he said. Here am I. And he said Lay not 
thine han^l upon the lad, to hv\tt u\m •, lot wor^ \ 
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kiioir that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not 
idthheld thy son, thine only son> from me. And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes and looked, and, be- 
hold, behind him a ram caught in a fJiicket by the 
horns : and Abraham went and took the ram, and 
offered, him for a burnt offering instead of his son. 
And the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham 
out of heaven the second time, and said, By myself 
Aave I sworn, saith the Lord, because thou hast 
obeyed me, and hast not witliheld thine only son ; 
in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven,' 
aiid as the sand which 'is upon the sea shore : and 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed • because thou hast obeyed my voice. So 
Abraham returned unto his young men : and they 
rose up and went together to Beer-she'ba. 

QUESTIONS. 

What was Abraham desired by God to do with his son 
I Isaac? Where was he desired to offer up his sod ? Who 
I called oat of heaven to Abraham when he was about to i^y 
his son ? What did the an^el sa^ to Abraham ? What did 
Abraham see when he lifted up his eyes ? What did Abra- 
ham do with this ram ? 



OOO BLESSETU NOAH. 



And God blessed Noah^ and liis sons, and said 

unto them. Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 

Die earth. And the fear of you, and the dread of 

j^ou, shall he upon every \>c^t o^ ^A\^ ^-w!^, «sA 
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upon every fowl of the aii% upon all that moveth 
upon the earthy and upon all the fishes of tlie sea : 
into your hand are they delivered. Every moving 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you : even as the 
green herb have I given you all things : But flesh 
with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
shall you not eat And surely your blood of your 
lives will I require : at the hand of every beast will 
I require it • and at the hand of man> at the hand 
of every man's brother will I require the life of 
maa Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed : for in the image o£ God made 
he man. And you, be ye fruitful, and multiply, 
bring forth abundantly in the earth, and multiply 
therein. And God spake unto Noah, and to his 
sons with him, sayii^. And I, behold, I estabUsh 
my covenant with you, and with your seed after 
you ; and with every Itving creature that is with 
you, of the fowl, gf the cattle, and of every beast 
of the earth with you, from all that go out of the 
ark, to every beast of the earth. And I will estab^ 
lish my covenant with you, neither shall all flesh 
be cut off any more by the waters of a flood- 
neither shall there any more he a flood to destroys 
the earth. And God said. This is the token of 
the covenant which I make between me and you, 
and every living creature that is with you, for 
perpetual generations : I do set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of covenant be- 
tween jpfje and the earth. And it ^"siXi wcaa ^f> 

r 
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paM> when I bring a daod over the earthy that the 
bow shall be seen in the doud. And I will xe^ 
member my covenant^ which is between me a»d 
you, and every living areature of aU flesh ; and the 
waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all 
flerii. And the bow shall be in the oloud> and 1 
will look upon it^ that I may remember the. ever- 
lasting covenant between God and every living 
creature of all flesh that is upon the earth. And 
Ood said unto Noah^ This is the token- of tbe cove« 
nant^ which I have estaUished between me and all 
Aesh that is upon the earth. 

QUESTI0N& 

MThat did God say ta Noah aadbis: sanB when ho; bkmd 
tbeqi ? Qn. what was the fear of ti)em to be ? WhalL did h^ 
give them for meat? What was threatened against those 
who should shed blood:? With what did Ood say he would 
establish his oov^nant ? Whfit do you m^an by a: ooyenant ? 
And what was the coyenant? And what was the sign that 
was to be the token of this- covenant ? . 



TO THE LADY BIRO. 



Oh ! Lady-bird, Lady-bird, why do you roam 
So far from your comrades, so distant from home ? 
Why do you, who can rev'el all day in the air. 
Who the sweets of the grove and the garden can 

share. 
In the fold of a leaf, who can form 4hee a howcar^ 
And a paFace enjoy in t\\e t\xV ot «l ftoyr^c •, 
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Ah, ^y, simple Lady-bird, why d» yon ^vseBture, 
The dni^IIiiigs of man so fa-mil^ar te- enter ? 
Too soop yon may find, that your trust is mispla^d. 
When by soiae erael ebM you are wantonly 

chased, 
And your bright scarlet coat, so bespotted with 

bhck. 
May be torn by his barlier-rons hands firom your 

back. 
And your smooth jetty corselet be pierced with a 

pm. 
That fte urchin may see you ift agonies spin ; 
For his bosom is shut against pity's appeals. 
He has nerer been taught that a Lady-bird feels. 
Ah, then, you'll regret you were tempted toi row. 
From the taU dimbing hop, or the ha'ael's thick 

grove. 
And wil} fondly remember each arbour and tree. 
Where lately you wandered, cont^ited and free ; 
ITien fly, simple Lady-bird !• — ^fly away home, 
No more from your nest, and your dnldren to roam 



THE SUPREME RULER OF THE WORLD* 

Many kingdoms, and countries full of people, 
and islands, and large continents, and different 
climes, make up this whole world : God governs it. 
The people swarm upon the face of it like ants 
upon a hiBock, Some arc blacik. Viftv ^^\tf:N-^«s^\ 
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some cover Uiraaselves with fiirs against the sharp 
cold ; some drink of the fruit of the vine • some 
the pleasant milk of the cocoa-nut • and others 
quench their thirst with the running stream. AH 
are God's faml-ly • he knows every one of them, as 
a shepherd knows his flock. They pray to him in 
different languages, but he understands them all; 
he hears them all* he takes care of aU : none are 
so great that he cannot pun'ish them • none are so 
mean, that he will not protect them. 

Negro woman, who sitest pining in cap-tiVi-ty , and 
ireepest over thy sick child • though no one sees 
thee, God sees thee ; though no one pities thee, God 
pities thee. Raise thy voice, forlorn and abandoned 
one ; call upon him from amidst thy bonds ; for as 
suredly he will hear thee. — Mon'arch, that rulest 
over a hundred states ; whose frown is terrible as 
death, and whose armies coyer the land, boast not 
thyself as though there were none above thee. Grod 
is above tibec; his powerful arm is always over thee; 
and if thou doest ill, assuredly he will punish thee. 

Nations of the earth. Fear the Lord ; families ot 
men, call upon the name of yoifr God. Is there 
any one whom God hath not made? let him not 
worship him. Is there any one whom he hath not 
blessed ? let him not praise him. 

QUESTIONa 

What is it that makes up ibis whole world ? Who go' 
it ? Like what do they swarm u^n W^ Kt« thft^ aU 4i_ 
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colour ? And do they all live in the same manner ? Who 
knows them all ? What more does he do ? To whom may 
this afford comfort ? What ought nations to do ? . 



VTPTMAll^t PAPATtTTa QF THE gWF! T.AMB. 

And the LjyaL,sent Na'than unto David^ and he 
said unto him. There were two jg^^in oneL^j[tyjtlie 
one .rich and the other poor. The rich man had 
exceeding manv^^odcs and I^erds ; but the pooi;j)|g{|^ ^ 
iiad no^hing,«JEiye one little^ ewe-lam b, whicli he had 
bought, and nourished up : and it grew with his 
ch ildr en ; it did eat of his own meat, and jdcank of 
his oWn jguCa and lay in hi^J^losoin, and was unto 
him as a -Hyigbtftr. And there came a ^t£grg^i£r 
unto the riclygipil^ and he spared to take of his own 
^o^and of his ownjherd, to dress for the way- 
faring limn ; but he took the poor m||l|£» Jfl,'^^ ai^ 
dressed itTor the sitjqgygger that was come unto him. 
Andi £||jtYid's anger was greatly kindled against the| 
man : and he said tq^Na^than, As the jt^ord liveth, 
the man that hath done this tiling shall surely dift': 
and he shall restore the ^Uunb. fourfold, because he 
had n o pitY . Andjfathan said to ]g9;¥id, Thou art 
the man. Thus saith the J^dJ^uadiof.. Israel, I 
anointed ttieejon^^ovor Israel, and I delivered thee 
out of the hand of jga^jl^and set thee over the house 
<^J brael a jad xCJndah: wherefore hast thou de- 
:; Ifpjsed the commandment of theXord, to do evil in 
j^lis 8i|^t? Thou hast killed y^^ tV^ ^^dS>cte^ 
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and hast tak^i hk wjUG^iio be thy Ttf^w^^w 
therefore the sWord shall never depart Stuh Cl^ 
house^ because tliou hast despised my command- 
ments; for thou didst it se'cret-ly: but I wiD 
avenge the death of Uriah before all Israel, and 
before the sim. And David said imto Nathan, I 
haVe sinbed against the Lord. And N&,tiiati iBplied, 
The Lord will spare tky life. Howbieit, by Ilia 
deed, thou hast given great oobasioii t6 the ebefeoies 
of the Lord to blais-pheme' : the diild also tiiat is 
bom unto thee shall surely die. And Uie Lotd 
struck the child, that it ires very tick. David 
therefore besought God f6r the child, alkd fiist^d and 
lay all night upon the eaith. And the 'ddera of 
his house arose and "went to him, to raise him up 
from the earth ; but he w6uld not, neithot ^wbuld 
he eat bread with them. And it oanie Ho pasli, on 
the seventh day, that the child died. And the ser- 
vants of David feared to tell him that the child was 
dead ; for they 6aid, Behold, while the child was 
yet alive, we spake iaaaSbo hiai, and hie wcadd not 
hearken unto our Voite^ how will h^ tfam vex 
himself if wiB tdl him that tike dijld is d^ad ? But 
when David saw that his servants wUspei^d, he 
perceived that the child was dead : therefore David 
said mito his Servants, Is the child dead ? And tikey 
said, He is dead. 

Then David arose from the ebrth, and washed 
and anointed himself^ «nd chained Us ap-piu:^, and 
ame into the hoUde of tho Loid, and ^otrfiipped i 
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then he came to his own house ; and, when he re- 
quired^ they set bread before him, and he did eat. 
Then said his servants unto him, Thoii didst fast 
and weep for the child whilst it was alive,* and 
now, when it is dead, thou hast arisen and dost eat 
bread. And he said. While the child was yet 
alive, I fasted and wept| for I said. Who can tell 
whether God will be gracious unto me, that the 
child may live? But now he is dead, wherefore 
should I fast? Can I bring him back again? I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to me. 

Ql^ESTIONfl. 

What did Nathfln say to David when sent to him ? Whal 
hBd the rich man ? And what had the poor ? What did the 
rich man do when a traveller came to him ? What did David 
tey when he heard of such conduct? What was Nathan's 
reply ? [In the same manner let the teacher condiict the ex- 
amination to t^e dose of the piece.] 



THE DUCK AHD DBAKE. 

I heard a curious story the other day, which I 
dm going to tell you. There was a Duck and • 
Drake who were very fond of each other. Th 
Duck was sitting upon her eggs in the duck-house 
which was placed on a grass plot under the parlout 
windows, and the Drake was such a good husband, 
that hestayed with her all the time in theduck-housc; 
Bitting by her side and quacking to her ; and though 
a drake has not a very musical Novcfe, \ dax^ 'a^ec:^ 
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die thought his soiig as har-mo'iiious as that of the 
nightingale. Well, at length the eggs were hatched, 
and the little dncklings came out, and then the 
poor Drake was turned out of the duck-house, for 
fear he should trample upon his children with his 
great splay feet and hurt them. So he strolled 
about the grass plot. And next day he met a Hen 
with a brood of five little chickens. And he took 
the chickens, which were just hatched, for .his own 
children. And he wanted to teach tliem to swim. 
For the Drake always takes that business upon 
himself. He leads his yoiuig ones to the water, 
and cufi& and bites them to make them go in, for 
they are a&ald at first. So the Drake went up to 
these poor little chickens, and drove them before 
him down to the pond, which was at tlie bottom of 
the lawn. The Hen resisted and scuffled with him 
as well as she could, but the drake was a great deal 
stronger tlian she, and nobody came to her assist- 
ance, though they saw from the house, that some- 
thing was the matter, by her fluttering and scieam- 
ing. But the Drake was resolved his little ones 
should learn to swim, so he pushed them along, 
with liis wings spread out, tiQ he made them all go 
Into the pond, where they were all five found dead 
the next morning, and the Drake standing by, very 
much silirpdsed, I dare say, that liis children were 
^ stupid as to let themselves be drowned rather 
than learn to swim. 
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UUESTION& 

About what did you hear a curious story ? Where was th 
duck ? And how did ttie drake then act ? What was done 
lo the drake when the young ducks came out ? What did he 
meet next day ? What did he do to the chickens ? What 
did he want to teach them ? How did the hen act ? And 
whether was the drake or the hen the stronger ? What be 
came of the chickens ? 



THE FOX. 



The fox is a quad'ru-ped of the dog kind^ and is 
found in almost every quarter of the world. His 
colour is brown ; he has a sharp muzzle ; his ears 
are erect and pointed, and his tail is straight and 
bushy, and tipped with white. His usual residence 
is a den, or large burrow, formed under the surface 
of the groimd, or in some deep crevice of a rock. 
This he seldom leaves till the evening ; and then 
he prowls about the woods and fields for food, till 
the morning. He feeds on hares, rabbits, poultry, 
feathered game, moles, rats, and mice; and is 
known to be very fond of fruit. He runs down 
bai'es and rabbits, by pursuing them like a slow 
hound. His voice is a sort of yelping bark 

Although the fox is very destructive to poultry 
yards and game, and sometimes takes the liberty of 
carrying off or devouiing a lamb, he is also of ser- 
vice to mankind, by de-stroy'ing many kinds of 
noxious animals. His skin also constitutes a soft 
and warm for, which, iu many p^i^ o^ "^xixw^i^^Nak 

f2 
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nsed for mulls and tippets^ for the li^nings of whiter 
garments^ and for robes of state. In some parts of 
the Continent his flesh is eaten for food. 

In many countries, and in a special manner in 
England, himting the fox is a faVour-ite field sport 
Gentlemen on horseback hunt him with slow 
hounds ; and he has been known to runfifty mUes^ 
and after all to save his life, by wearying out the 
dogs, as well as the horses and huntsmen. 

His yarious strat'a^gems for obtaining prey, and 
avoiding his enemies, have justly procured for him 
the character of cunning ; so that *' as cunning or 
crafty as a fox'' has grown into a pro Verb. Many 
instances of his having tliis quality, in great per- 
fection, are related. — A fox had been frequmtly 
chased, and he always escaped by appearing to g6 
over a precl-pic€ ,* and it conm[K)nly happened, that 
several of the dogs, in the eagerness of pursuit,, 
went after him, and were killed. At la$t, on ex- 
ploring the place, the huntsmen were so fortunate 
as to discover that the fox had his den just under 
the brow of the prec'i-pic€, and that, by laying hold 
with his teeth of a strong twig that grew beside it, 
he had the art of swinging himself into the hole, 
out of which, however, he was able to scramble 
M^ any time without danger. But human fekill 
baffles the cunning of the fox. The huntsmen cut 
off the twig • and next time that R^ard was pur- 
sued, he ran to catch it as formerly, trusting tliat it 
fr^ stUl there} but, of course, he missed his aim. 
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and tumbling down among the rocks, was mangled 
almost as much as if he had been torn to pieces by 
the dogs. 

QUESTIONS, 

What kind of animal is ihe fox ? Where does he usually 
reside ? When does he generally leave his den ? Upon what 
does he feed ? How is the fox of service to man r What ' 
useAil articles are made from the skin, of the fox ? What i 
the character of the fox? What is it that baffles the cunnine 
of this animal ? What story can you tell of a fox that had 
its den at the brow of a precipice ? 



THE ROSE. 



The rose had been washed, just wash'd in a she wer. 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed. 
The plentiful moisture encumber'd the flowei; 

And weighM down its beautiful head. 

ITie cup was all fiU'd, and the leaves were aU W^ 

And it seem'd, to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret. 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

Foi: a nosegay, so dripping and ditwa'd^ 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, dm 
I snappM it, it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitilett jfmt 
Some act by the delicate m\uA, 
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liegardless of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to sorrow resigned. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less. 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile. 

And the tear, that is wiped with a little address^ 
May be followed perhaps by a smile. 



SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 



And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and 
tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do to 
inlierit eternal life ? Ho said unto him. What is 
wiitten in the law ? liow readest thou ? And he 
answering, said. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
witli all thy heait, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mmd • and tliy 
neighbour as thyselt And he said unto him. Thou 
hast answered right : this do, and thou shalt live. 
But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, 
And who is my neighbour ? And Jesus, answer- 
iiig, said, A certain man went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, mid fell among thieves, wliich 
stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, and 
departed, leaving him half dead. And by chance 
tliere came down a ccitain priest that wayg and 
when he saw liim, he passed by on the otlier side. 
And likewise a Lc'vitc, when he was at tlie plact*, 
€same and looked on liim, and passed by on the 
^wr side. But a ccrtam Si\m\Y\\.vx\x, ?>& V^a '^xi.v 
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neyed, came where he was : aiid when he saw him, 
he had compassion on him, and went to him, and 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and 
jset him on his own beast, and brought him to an 
inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow, 
when he departed, he took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said unto him. Take care of 
liim : and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I 
come again, I will repay thee. Which now of these 
three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that 
fell among the thieves? And he said. He that 
showed mercy on him. Then said Jesus unto him, 
Go, and do thou like^vise. 



There was a certain rich man, which was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sump- 
tuously every day : and there was a certain beggar 
named Lazarus, who was laid at his gate fuU of 
sores, desiring to be fed with the crumbs which 
fell from the rich man's table : moreover, the dogs 
came and licked his sores. And it came to pass, 
that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels 
into Abraham's bosom : the rich man also died, and 
was buried ; and in heU he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments, and se'eth Abraham a-far' oflF, and 
Lazarus in his bosouL And he cried, and said. 
Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his fiiiger in 
water, and cool my tongue ; for 1 am tormented in 
this Qaine. But Abraham saiA, Sow, \«asRNs^wa 
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that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, 
and likewise Lazarus evil things : but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented. And besides 
all this, between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed ; so that they which would pass from hence 
to you cannot ; neither can they pass to us, that 
would come from thence. Then he said, I pray 
thee therefore, father, that thou wouldst send Iilm 
to my father's house: for I have five brethren; 
that he may testify unto them, lest they also come 
into this place of torment. Abraham saith unto 
him. They have Moses and the prophets ; let them 
hear them. And he said. Nay, father Abraham • 
but if one go unto them from the dead, they will 
repent. And he said unto him, if they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither would they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead. 

QUESTIONS 

Who stood up and tempted Jesus? What did this lawyer 
say to Jesus ? With what should you love the Lord thy God ? 
Whom should you love as yourself? Who fell amohr thieves 
as he went down from Jerusalem to Jericho ? What did these 
thieves do to this man ? What did the priest do when he saw 
the man lyingr half dead ? What did the Levite do when he 
saw him ? iuid what did the Samaritan do ? Which of these 
three was the best neighbour to the poor man ? Which of 
them ought we to imitate ? 

In what was the rich man clothed ? How did he fare ? 
What was Lazarus ? At whose gate was Lazarus laid ? On 
what did he desire to be fed P Where was Lazarus carried 
-irhen he died ? By whom was he carried ? Where did die 
rich man go when he died ? What did the rich man say to 
Abraham? What was Abraham's reply? Whjit did the 
rich man request Abraham to do ? Wnnt answer did he re- 
0»Jr0 f 



SECTION IV. 



THE LoetrsT. 



The lo'cust IS of fi brownish colour, sometunes 
va'rifed with flesh colour Or blue. Its body is some- 
Nvliat of the shap^ of a cyrin-der, and about two or 
t tree inches in length ; its head is rather proml 
nent ; its liind legs are v^ry long^ like those of the 
grasshopper ; and of its four wings, the upper pair 
are loitg and narrow, the under pair brood^isli and 
plaited. 

Lodusts ate very de-stnic^tive itisects, both from 
their numbers and their habits. They often fly iii 
siich numbers as to darken tlie sun like a thick 
ckMid t one fliglit has been known to occupy three 
ot four hours in passing over a certain spot. They • 
make a loud rushing noise with their wings, and a 
harshsotmd, like that made by asaw, when nib'blii^ 
the com, grass, or leaves, on which they feed. The 
country, after then* passage, has the appearance of 
haVuig been burned. The regions in which they 
de-pos'it their eggs, suffer not only from the old : 
insects, but still more from the yoww^ v^VsSricv ^^wi>5 
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ive behind, and which, us usual, devour much 

id greedily. 

Every meth'od is tried to get rid of them ; but 
heir numbers can only be lessened, not de-stroyed'. 
(<fat'ur-al causes sometimes op^er-ate for their de* 
struc'tion, such as heavy rains, which kill them, or 
strong winds, which drive them into the sea, where 
they are drowned. In these cases, when their 
bodies become pu'trid, they give rise to the plague. 
It is re-lasted, that, at the end of last century, there 
was an army of locusts in South Africa, so great as 
•to cover a space of two thousand square miles. 
They remained for some years, and at last perished 
in the sea. Their dead bodies were thrown upon 
the coast, forming a bank three or four feet Iiigh, 
and nearly fifty English miles in length. 

These in'sects seem chiefly to come from Africa. 
Europe has been at times vislt-ed by them. At 
different pe'ri-ods they have overspread Poland and 
Russia ; and in the year 1748, some of them were 
seen in England, which caused the utmost a-larm^ 
among the people. But nor'them cli^mates are toe 
cold for them. When they attack the countries o 
Europe, the hav'oc which they make is terrible, be 
cause they not only eat up every thing that veg'^ 
tates, but the crops which they consimie cannot ' 
renewed till the following year, so that fam^ine 
scar'ci-ty must be the con'se-quence ; — whereas f 
rap'id growth, wliich takes place in waimer co 
Mas, soon repairs the dam'age that has been 
t&ined. 
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CUEST10N& 

Wliat is the colour of the locust ? What is the sh«ipe of 
its body ? Can you desa'ibe its head, le^s, and win^ ? 
Wliat makes locusts so destructive ? I-Iow do they often fly ? 
llow long has a flight of them been known to take in passing 
a certain si>ot ? What soit of noise do they make ? From 
what do the places where they deposit their eggs suffer P By 
ivhat are they sometimes destroyed ? To what disease do 
gi*eat swarms of them dead sometimes give rise? What is 
related respecting an army of locusts at the end of last cen- 
tury ? How did they at length perish ? What size of a bank 
did their dead bodies form ? From what quailer do locusts 
appear to come ? What countries in Europe have they some- 
times overspread ? What is it that makes tlie havoc wliich 
they produce in Europe so gi'eat? 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

The Niglit'iii-gale, so fa'mous among the feathered 
tribe for its song, is about six inches long. Its 
plu'mage is of a pale ta>vny colour on the upper 
parts, with redder and dai'ker wuigs and tail, and 
on the under parts of grey brown. It makes its 
appearance in England about the begumuig of A'pril, 
and takes its flight in Aug'ust. It is found, how- 
ever, only in the south'ern parts of the kingdom • 
In Scotland, Ireland, and North Wales, it is seldom 
or never seen. It visits places farther north in 
Swe'den and Germany. It abounds in Asia, where, 
as well as m Europe, its mel'o-dy is higlily prized. 
Tliis enchanting warbler mod'u-lates its tones into 
the softest and most delightful strauis, and sends 
forth such a plaintive and expressive ihero-dy, that 
no one caii listen to it and veKvaVu \xxm»sss^^ ^^afc 
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favour-ite Iiaunts ai^e in low cop'pi-ces and thick 
Iiedges ; it is fond of soll-tude ; it is seldom seen 
flying about ; its song is mostly heard du'ring the 
<6tinness of night ; and for weeks together, if not 
disturbed, it will re-main' on the same ti*ee. It ieeds 
<diiefly on small worms and insects, but sometimes 
On berries. 

The nightingale pre^pares' its nest about tire com- 
tnence'ment of May. Its nest is com-posed' of mosd, 
leaves, and grass, lined with hair or down, fixed on 
a low hedge or bush, and sometimes oh the ground, 
and carefully covered with leaves. The fe'male 
alone sits ; and the male perches near, and soothes 
and amuses her the whole time with liis delightful 
song ; and if he apprehends any danger^ he gives 
her warning by short pauses in the notes. When 
the young are liatched, he ceases to sing. The 
eggs are four or five in number, and of a green'ish 
brown : and iii warm countries, tliree or four broods 
are produced in the year. The young ones may 
be brought up from the nest, and will, if well man- 
aged, sing during the whole year, except the season 
of moulting. It has been observed, diat the song 
of the nightingale, when kept prisoner in a cage, 
is by no means so swedt and pleasing, as when it is 
allowed to warble in its free and natural state. 

QU£SnON& 

Abont what time of the year does the niffblingale make lb 
appenrimce in Enffland ? <In what coontries is the meMy ef 
/)//# liUle bird highly prized ? What are its fhrourite haunts ? 
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Of 'Whai is it fond ? When doei the Bigliiiiigale prep 
iMft ? How does the male gi?e notice to the female 
proaching danger ? Wheb dioes he^ease lo fting i 



THB vox AND iBB «ROW. 

The fbx ittiid &6 crow. 

In piode, I wbQ know. 
Many good little giris can re-heHTse'; 

Perhat>d it will tdl. 

Pretty nearly as well, 
K we try the same fan[>le in verse. 

In a dairy a crow. 

Having ventured to go. 
Some food for her yoimg ones to seek. 

Flew up in Hie treies. 

With a fine piece of eheese. 
Which she joyfully held in her beak. 

A fox who lived by^ 

To the tree saw her fly, 
And to share in the prize made a vow*, 

For, having just dined. 

He for cheese fdt inclined. 
So he went and sat under the bough. 

She was cunning, he knew^ 
But so was he too. 
And mth flattery a^pt'ed his plan ; 
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For he knew if she'd speak, 
It must fall from her beak. 
So bowing po-litely, began. 

'* 'Tis a very fine day ;" — 
Not a word did she say ; — 

" The wind, I beliove, ma'am, is south ; 
A fine harvest tor peas i* 
He then looked at the cheese. 

But the crow did not open her mouth. 

Sly Ren'ard, not tired. 

Her plu'mage admired, 
** How charming ! how bril'liant its hue ! 

The voice must be fine. 

Of a bird so di-vine'. 
Ah, let me just hear it — pray do. 

** Believe me, I long 

To hear a sweet song." 
The silly crow, foolishly tries — 

And she scarce gave one squall. 

When the cheese she let fall. 
And the fox ran away with the prize. 



THE COTTON TREE. 



Though you every day see gowns, waistcoats, 
iAocldiiy:^, &c. made of cotton, yet I believe you 
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will all be astonished to learn, that this cotton, 
which sup-plies' us with so many articles of dress 
and fur'ni-ture, was o-rig'i-nal-ly taken from the 
fruit' or seed-pod of a particular tree or plant 
The c6tton tree, which grows in different warm 
countries, is of three sorts : one creeps on the earth • 
the second is a short and bushy tree ; and the third 
is as tall as an oalc. These all bear a fruit as large 
as a walnut, with an outside coat entirely black. 
This frnit, when it becomes quite ripe, opens and 
discovers a white down, to which we give the name 
of cotton. The cotton of the creeping plant is con 
sidered the best . This downy matter, after going 
through a va-ri'e*ty of op-e-ra'tions, for the purpose 
of sep'a^raAting it irom the seeds, deaning it, and 
making it into thread, is given into the hands of 
the weaver, who makes it ;into doth of va'ri-ous 
thickness, according to the purpose for which it is 
intended : as, for example, the thinnest muslin, or 
the thickest velvet It is supposed, that more of 
the inhabitants of the world are dothed with cotton, 
than with any other substance. It is cheap ; it^is 
at once warm and light; and it keeps the skin dry. 
and comfortable • on which account it is better for 
warm countries than linen. There is a down about 
the seeds of some of the plants even of our own 
country, which has sometimes been attempted to be 
used in place of cotton ; but it has not been found 
to answer the purpose nearly so welL It has been 
found useful, however, for stuffing beds Qd\d^\^<c^N<(^. 
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Vrtm, n^9l^ y^ coUpii, of wMc^ so numy, t}^g;9> axf n^ildf^ 
Ij^en ? Whei^ do cotton trees grow ? Hqw miaiiy sorts of 
diem are there ? Whal sorl of finiit ib they beas9 What 
4oie9 (»hvi> 4MeQTinr wl^u k opf9n§? MThat cot^n is i;^jclw9^ 
tfa^ best ? What is done to oottpn before Uie weaver gets it? 
What does the weaver do wfdi it when it eomes iiito bis f audi f 
JE^ot manyiyoeple use €otto9 do<Mpg ? Wh^t^ tbe^c^^ractef 
ofcx4Jbon dodi^ing ? Dois any Q^^g resembling oo^n frow 
in liiis counivy ?* For what is it diiefly used ? 



TBE OLD MAN AND HIS ASS. 

An old man and his litile boy, weve driving an 
ass to market to selL ^ Wltiat a fool ip tkin 
feHow/' 8ay» a man upon the road; '' to botrufigiiig 
it on foot with his son, that his ass may go lighfcP^ 
The old man, hearing this, set his boy upoBidie asH^ 
and wait i^hfeding by hij» side. '^ Why, airsah^'^ 
cries a second man to the boy, ^* is it fit for ytn ts 
be riding) while yom: poor aged fether is fraMdng 
en foot?'' The father upon this ve^bnlccf, tocdc 
down, his boy from the ass, and monnf ed himsdfi 
*' Do you see,^ says a tliird, '* how the lazy old 
knave rides along npon his beast^ while his poor 
little boy is almost (tippled with waildng V The 
old man no sooner heard this, than he tfook np his 
son behind him. "Pray, honest fidend," says a 
fourth, " is that ass your owa ?** " Yes,** says the 
man. " One would not have thought so," replied 
the other, ** by your loading him as you do without 
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metcy. You and your son. are better able to carry 
the poor beast than he is to carry you !*' "Any 
thing to please/' says the owner ; and so he and 
his son coming off, they tied the legs of the ass to- 
geth^j) ftnd by th^ h^p pf a pole tried to carry him 
upon their shoulders along the bridge that led to 
he town. 

The sight of this was so odd, that, the people ran 
in crowds to laugh at it, till the ass, feeling a disUke 
at the too great kindness of his master, began to 
struggle for his freedom, burst the cprds that tied 
him, slipped from the pole, tumbled into the river, 
and was drowned. The poor old man made the 
best of his way home^ filled with shame and sorrow 
that, by his attempts to please every body, he had 
pleased nolbod-y, given hin^self much trouble, and 
lost his ass into the bargain. 

The advice of a wise and true friend is of great 
value: but when we try to follow the advice of 
every person that thinks proper to give us one, we 
are likely to lose our time, our labour, and our 
comfort, and to do good neither to ourselves nor to 
others. 

QUESTIONSL 

Do yoa consider thu a tnift story ? What is a story not 
founded upon truth, but made in order to teach some useAil 
lesson, called ? What did the first person that met the old 
man say? How did the old man then act? What did the 
second man say ? How did he then act? What was the re. 
xnark of a third ? What did he then do? What did the 
fourth say ? And how did the old man now act ? What ef- 
^M| %ad the odd sight of attempting to carT>] ^^« xffi&*l KxJSl 
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what was the consequence ? Wliose advice is of great yalae f 
What IS the consequence of trying to follow the advice o[ 
every one ? 



A GOLDFINCH STARTED TO DEATH IK HIS CAGUI 

Time was when I was free as air. 
The thistle's downy seed my fare. 

My drink the morning dew ; 
I perched at will on every spray. 
My form genteel, my plu'mage gay. 

My strains for ever new. 

But gaudy plu'mage, sprightly strain. 
And form genteel, were all in vain. 

And of a tran^si-ent date : 
For caught and caged, and starved to death. 
In dying sighs my little breath 

Soon passed the wiry grate. 

Thanks, gentle swain, for all my woes. 
And thanks for this ef-fec'tu-al close. 

And cure of every ill : 
More cru'el-ty could none express ; 
And I, if you had shown me less. 

Had been your prisoner still. 



GLASS AND ITS USES. 

Would you believe that so clear and beavtiiiil 
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an articte as gUiss^ could be macte out of so gross a 
substance as sand ? Yet it is the fact, that glass id 
made by mixing sand with the ashes of certaiil 
bnmt plants, and ex-po^sing them to a strong fire^ 
It is said, that this important discovery was nlad^ 
by ac'ci-dent. The crew of a vessel^ which had 
been driven upon the coast of Asia, lighted a fir^ 
upon the 8trand> llsA^ a par-tic'u-lar plant as fdeh 
The ashes of this plants mixing with the sand, werd 
tamed by the heat into gla^; and the tlatives> 
availing themselves of the hint, which they had 
thus received by accident, famished other parts of 
the world with this com-mod'i-ty, which was im-^ 
mediately sought after with great eagerness* 

When the sand and ashes have been properly mix^ 
ed and melted, the glass-blower can give any shapd 
he pleases to this mdss, which may then even be cut 
with a pair of scissars. The uses^ to which thid 
beautiful invention has been applied, tire manifold* 
It is particularly adapted for wine glasses and de- 
canters, on account of its cleanliness, as well as its 
elegance ; for mirrors and ornamental lamps, and 
other articles of domestic furniture. How admira-^ 
bly contrived are glass windows for the introduce 
tion of light, while at the same time perfect shelter 
is a£forded from cold and rain. Before that inven- 
tion, people were obliged to employ canvass foi* 
that purpose, and even for some time after the in* 
troduction of glass windows, their use was confined 
as a luxury to the rich. I ahaJl ot5^^ xafcx^Msa ^^&:fe^ 
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ther the inestimable value of spectacles to the aged 
and near-sighted, and of telescopes and microscopes 
to philosophers, for enabling them to behold those 
objects, which are too remote or minute for the 
naked eye. 

QUESTIONS. 

How is glass made ? How is the making of glass said to 
Iiave been discorerod ? Where and by whom was it discor- 
orcd ? What can the glass-blower do to glass ? Can you 
state any of the uses to which glass is applied ? What bene- 
fit do we derive from glass windows ? What was used in- 
stead of glass before its invention ? Can you mention any ' 
other important articles that are made of glass ? 



THE COTTAGER TO HER INFANT. 

The days are cold, the nights are long. 
The north- wind sings a doleful song. 
Then hush again upon my breast; 
All merry things are now at rest. 

Save thee, my pretty love ! 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth. 
The crickets long have ceased their mirth ; 
There 's nothing stirring in the house 
Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse. 
Then why so busy thou ? 

Nay ! start not at that sparkling light ; 
^Tis but the moon t\\at sUiwcs so bright 
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On the window-framo be-dropped' with rain | 
Then little darling sleep again. 

And wake when it is day. 



PRESERVATION OF PLANTS. 

It is wondarful to observe the va'ri-ous meth^ods 
which Divine Providence has adopted for preserv- 
ing and multiplying plants. The root goes down 
into the earth, to draw nourishment from it, and tci 
giv^ sta-bil'i-ty to the plant. The fi'bres convey 
the sap. The leaves imbibe moisture from the air, 
and afford shelter from the heat of the sun, and 
give protection to the flower-bud when it is begin- 
ning to open. The flowers serve to guard the 
seed, and assist in keeping it warm so as to ripen 
it : the seed itself, after it is sep'a-ra-ted from the 
plant, is guarded in various ways, till it shall have 
^ an opportunity of springing again from the ground. 
Sometimes it is enclosed in a stone surrounded with 
a pulp, as in cherries and plums. Sometimes it is 
covered with a husk • and sometimes, as in rape 
and mustard seed, it has in it an oily juice, which 
prevents it from being soon injured by cold or wet. 

ITiere are many different ways by which plants 
are multiplied, so as always to afford a suf-fici^ent 
supply for covering the surface of the earth. Grass 
and strawberries, besides producing seed, send out 
shoots along the ground, which take root and spread. 
Thistles and dandelions have t\ie\i ^^^ ^s«rt^'v»i^ 
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ed with a light down^ by idiich meEms, in a windy 

day, they are se^i flying off, sometimes to a great 

distance. Burs have hooked beards, which adhere 

to sheep and other animals, and are by that means 

sown in different places. Other seeds are picked 

up by birds, and pass through them without being 

d^ested, and so spring up where they happen to 

be dropped. Others again, such as walnuts and 

co'coa nuts, swim upon the Water, and are conveyed 

by streams or by seas, often to places far tWBOote' 

And it is worthy of observation, that the fo^ of 

the seed usually corresponds with the soil (hol wbidi 

the plant to which it belongs is likely to grow best. 

The thistles and other plants, whidbi grow best on 

light and somewhat elevated grounds, are provided 

with the downy seeds for flying about Plants 

which grow well in moist soils, near pools or 

streams, generally have seeds fitted for floating. 

The red berry of the yew, for example, whose fe- 

vourite residence is in the cold and humid mountain, 

by the side of the lake, is hollowed into a little 

bell. This berry, on dropping from the tree, is at i 

first carried down by its fall to the bottom of the 

water • but it returns instantly to the surfieuse, by 

means of the little hole in the berry above the , 

seed. In tliis Httle hole is lodged an air bubble, 

which brings it back to the surface of the water, 

and thus it floats, till it be carried to some place o[ 

the bank, from which it springs again, to throw 

its dusky shade over the lake. 
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How vfonderfol ar^ the works of CSod I Through 
the whole of nature we discover the most striking 
illustrations of his wisdonii and power. Let pur 
study of these serve to increase our adoration and 
our reverence of the great Being, whose infinite 
dull pervades every object that we see. 

QUESnONS. 

For wliat has Divine PrOTidenoe adopted various methods ? 
What dees the root do ? What end do Uie fibres serve ? 
What dp the leaves do ? What end do the flowers serve ? 
In what manner is the seed protected ? How are grass and 
Jtrawbevries multrolied ? How tliisties and dandelions ? How 
are hun -dispersed ? Qow are some seeds propagated ? In 
what manner are walnuts and cocoa nuts conveyed to remote 
plaoes?* What in the seeds of plants is worthy of observa- 
tion ? Can yea give an example of this ? What is peculiar 
in the red berry of die yew ? In what manner is it enabled 
to rise to die surfoce of the water ? What do we discover 
tiumngh the whole of nature ? 



OK THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE, 

Tho coat, which you wear on your back, is, you 
Jcnow, made of the wool of a sheep : hut> t»efore it 
cam he brought into that £orm^ it has to undergo a 
variety of operations. The skin with the wool 
growing upon k, is the dress only of salvages. In 
all civ'i'flized countries, the wool, ini ord(^ to render 
it fit to become an artide of clothing, is, in the first 
place^ shorn fiom the skin. You must not i-mag'- 
ine, that diis is only done after the death of th^ 
animal, when the skin itself is also to be converted 
to use. On the contrary, is is cli^^^ feysaftv^Xsf* - 
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ing animal's back • and^ as this is always done in 
the beginning of summer, the sheep sufi!^rs no in. 
convenience, or rather indeed acquires much com* 
fort, from pulling off its heavy great-coat 

The first operation, which the clipped fleece un- 
dergoes, is that of picking and sorting, in order tc 
separate the wool into its different kinds. These 
are next cleansed from their greasiness. The wool, 
after this, is put into the hands of the wool-comber, 
who, by means of iron-spiked combs of different 
fineness, draws out the fibres, smooths and straight- 
ens them, and separates the refuse. It is then de- 
livered over to the spinner, who makes it into 
threads, which are more or less twisted according 
to the purpose for which they are intended ; when 
much twisted, the thread is called worsted; when 
more loosely, it is called woollen yam. The thread 
is then given to the weaver, who converts it into a 
web of some description or another. The manu- 
facture of stockings, is often, as you know, exti&aae- 
ly simple, and performed by women with wires,* 
and in Scotland the same operation is often per- 
formed by our shepherds in the fields. In a large 
way, stockings are wrought in frames. Woollen 
cloths are made of every strength and thickness, 
for coats, blankds, shawls, carpets, &c. They can 
be dyed of every colour, and this they permanently 
retain. Before, however, they can be given to the 
dyer, they must first pass through the hands of 
the fuller. The object of fulling is to free the 
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cloth from all remains of foulness • and it has also 
the farther effect of thickening it, and rendering it 
more firm and compact. This operation is per- 
foimed by beating the cloth with mallets in water, 
mixed with a quantity of clayey earth ; the best 
earth for this purpose is that which, from this cir 
cumstance, receives the name of fuller's eaith. 
When dyed, broad cloth forms one of the most 
perfect and most beautiful articles of dre^s, that it 
is possible to conceive. 

QUESTIONS. 

Of what are coats common]}^ made ? What sort of people 
use both skin and wool for that purpose? What do yon 
mean by savages? What is done in civilized counuic:^? 
At what time does this take place? At what season are 
sheep shorn ? What is the first thing done to the ileece ? 
Who next gets the wool ? What does he do to it ? What 
is the next operation it undergoes ? What do yon call wool 
much twisted ? And what when more loosely twisted ? 
What does the weaver do with the yarn ? How ai*e stockings 
sometimes made ? How are they made on a large scale ? 
Who receives the woollen cloths before they are sent to the 
dyer ? What does the fuller do to them ? How is Ihhi done ? 
Wliat colour may woollen cloths be dyed ? 



THE BALU 



My good little fellow, don't throw your ball tlioro, 
For you'll break neighbour's windows, I know^ 
On the end of the house tlicre is room, and to spare. 
Go round, you can have a delightful game therc^ 
Without feaiing for where >fouTxvar3 \\\^^^* 
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U^UTFy thought he might saMy continue his play, 

With a little more care than before • 
fSo, heedless of all that his father cotQd say. 
As soon as he saw he was out of the way, 
Resolved to have fifty throws iQOi'e. 

Already ^ f^r ^ to forty he rose. 

And no mischief had happen^ at all i 
One more, and one more, he successfully throws. 
But when, as he thought, just arrived at the close. 
In popped his uiifortunate ball. 

}^oor Harry stood frightened, and turniqg about. 

Was gazing at what he had done ; 
As the ball had popped in, so neighbour popped out. 
And with ^ gopd horsecwhip he beat him about. 

Till Harry repented his fun* 

When little folks think they know better than great, 

And what is forbidden them, do ; 
We must always expect to see, early or late, * 
'Xhat such wise little fools have a similar fate, 

A|id that one of the fifty goes through- 



THE MOCKING BIRD. 



Tlie mimic thrush, or mpcking bird, i$ ahoi^^ tho 
size of a blackbird, but somewhat more slender : 
the plumage is grey, but paler on the under parts 
fjmn above. 
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It is common throughout America and Jamaica | 
but changes its place in the summer, being then 
seen much more to the northward than in winter. 
It cannot vie with the feathered inhabitants of 
those countries in brilliancy of plumage ; but is 
content with much more rare and estimable quali- 
ties. It possesses not only natural notes of its own, 
wliich are truly musical and solemn ; but it can, at 
pleasure, assiune the tone of every other animal in 
tlie forest, from the humming bird to the eagle, 
descending even to the wolf, or the ra^vem. One of 
them, confined in a cage, has been heard to mimic 
the chattering of a magpie, and the creaking of tlie 
hinges of a sign-post in high winds. 

This capricious little mimic seems to have a 
singular pleasure in archly leading other birds 
astray. He is said at one time to allure the 
smaller birds with the call of their mates ; and, 
when they ooiae near, to terrify them witli the 
sci'eam of an eagle. There is scarcely a bird of 
the forest, that is not at some time deceived by his 
calL 

He is the only one of the American singing 
birds that can be compared with those of Europe j 
and, were it not for the attention he pays to every 
soit of disagreeable noise, which tends to debase 
his best notes, there can be little doubt that he 
would be fully equal to the song of the nightingale, 
in its whole compass. He fre-quents' the dwellings 
of the American Farmers ; where, sittiivj^ c>\i \3w^ 

G 2 
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roof Of chimney, he sometimes pours forth the most 
8weet and animated strains imaginable. The Mexi- 
cans, on accoimt of his various notes, and his imita 
tive powers, call him " The bird of four hundred 
tongues/' In the warmer parts of America, he sings 
incessantly, day and night, from the month of 
March till August ; beginning with his own com- 
positions, and frequently finishing by adopting 
those of the whole feathered choir (quire), * He 
repeats his tunes with such artful sweetness, as to 
excite both pleasure and surprise. 

It is not, however, in the powers of voice alone 
that these birds are pleasing ; they may even be 
said to dance. When excited to a kind of ecstacy 
by their own muMc, they gradually raise themselves 
from the place where they stand, and, with their 
wings extended, drop, with their head down, to the 
same spot, and whirl round, accompanying tlieir 
melody with a variety of pleasing gesticulations. 

QUESTIONS. 

About what size is the mocking^ bird ? Of what colour 15 
its piumn^e? Where is it to be found ? Does it live always 
in the sauie place ? With what can it not vie in brilliancy 
of pluniuge ? With what is it content ? What are its musi- 
cal powers ? What has one of them confined in a caf^ been 
known to do ? Wliat is it said to do to other birds ? Whose 
dwellings does he frequent? What do the Mexicans call it? 
Can these birds do any thing but sing ? 



THE BEAR. 

The common bear is a heavy lookijigqua'dru-pcH, 



of a large size, and covered with shaggy hair. It 
has a proml-nent snout, a short tail, and treads on 
the whole sole of its foot. It is a na'tive of nearly 
all the northern parts of Asia and Europe, and is 
said to be found in Ceylon and other Indian islands, 
as also in some paiis of Africa and America. In 
northern cli'mates it is of a brown colour ; in other 
parts of Europe it is black ; in Norway it is found 
grey, and even white. The black bear confines 
itself almost entirely to veg'e-ta-ble food ; but the 
brown frequently attacks lambs, kids, and even 
cattle, and sucks their blood like the weasel. 
Bears are fond of honey, and often seek for it in 
trees, of which they arc excellent climbers, in spite 
of their awkward appearance. The bear is not 
nat'u-ral-ly a fierce animal ; but it becomes a very 
formidable adversary when attacked, or wlien de- 
prived of its young. 

In its hab'itstliis animal is sav'age and sol'i-ta-ry. 
It either resides in the hollow of a tree, or some 
unfrequented wood, and takes up its abode in those 
mountainous prec'i-pi-ces that are difficult of access 
to the human foot. In these lonely reti-eats, it 
passes several months of the winter in a torpid 
state without sense or motion, and never quits them 
till compelled by hunger to search for a fresh sup- 
ply of food. 

Although the bear is of a surly disposition, yet, 
when taken young, it submits, in a certain degree, 
to be tamed; and, by being ta\\g\\t \jo ^ix^eX KK'^^S. 
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|ipon his hinder legs, moves about to the sound of 
music in a clumsy awkward kind of dance. But 
|io hu-mane' persofi wQ^ld have any pleasure in 
looking at dancing bears, if he considered that, ii^ 
making them learn this aocomplisfl^ment, the great- 
est cruelty |s practised; such as setting the poor 
preatures on plates of hot iron. All such infliction3 
of suffering, for the sake of mere amusement, should 
be discouraged. 

In some parts of the world, hunting bears is tlie 
chief employment of the inhabitants ; a4d in every 
poi^^tfy in wliich th^y pre found, it |9 & matter of 
importance on account pf their yaj'ue. Thp flesh 
of the bear is reckoned in Russia e:^ce)lent food^ 
somewhat resembling pork. The pawi^ are consi- 
dered a dell-c^Hcy ^en at the im-pe'ri-al tab}e. The 
hams arp salted, dried, and exported to ptber parta 
of Europe. The flesh qf young bears U as much 
psteemed in some places, as that of lamb is with us. 
Bears' skins are made into beds, cov'er-tures, capS;^ 
and gloves. Qf all coarse fiirs, these furnish the 
most v^uable ; and wlien good, a light and black 
bear's skin is one pf the most comfoitable, as well 
as one pf the most costly articles, in tlie winter 
wardrobe pf great men at Ppten^burgh and Mosco w. 
In Britain, bears' s]^ins are v^d for hampipr dothSi 
for carriages, pistol-hol'slprs, and otl^er purposes oi 
that nature. For those articles, such as harness 
for carriages, which require strong leather, that 
ff^de from bears' skins is much in request The 
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fat of bears is used for rheumatism, and similar 
complaints. The Russians use it with their food, 
land it is thought as good as the best olive oiL An 
oil prepared from it has been employed as a means 
of making hair grow. Ja Kan^tschatka the intes- 
tmes of the bear, when properly scraped and cleaned, 
are worn by the fe'males as masks, to protect the 
fairness of their complexions, from the blackening 
Influence of the sun when it is reflected from the 
snow. They are also used ii^stead of gl^ss for win- 
dows. And the shoulder blade bones of die animal 
^e converted into sickles for the cutting of grass. 

QUESTION^. 

What 9ort of animal is the common bear? Of what plaoet 
fa it a native ? I9 it always of the same colour ? On what de 
bears feed ? W}|at are thrt habits of the bear ? What is the 
disposition of the bear ? Does it sfibmit to be tamed ? Do 
inen e?er hunt the bear ? Is the flesh of the bear of any use ? 
What part is reckoned a delicacy ? ' What is done with the 
hams ? What is done with the skips of bears ? For what 
fffe they used in Britain ? For what is th^ ifd Msed ? 



THE POPLAB ?IELD, 



rhe poplars are fell'd, farewell to the shade. 
And the whispering soimd of the oool colonnade ; 
The winds play w longer and sii^g in the leaves, 
Nor Ov\^e in his bospm their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed since I last took a view 
Pf my favourite field| and the bauk vrlv^v^iW^ ^"^"^N 
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And now in the grass behold tliey are laid. 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade. 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat. 
Where the hazels afford Mm a screen from the heat. 
And the scene where his melody charm'd me before. 
Resounds witli his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 

My fugitive years are all hasting away. 
And I must ere long lie as lowly as they. 
With a^turf on my breast, and a stone at my liead. 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 

The change both my heart and my fancy employs, 
I reflect on the frailty of man, and his joys j 
Short-lived as we are, yet our pleasures, we see. 
Have a stiU shorter date, and die sooner than we. 



HUMMING BIRD. 



Those beautiful little creatures are found in 
America and the East Indies. There are several 
kinds of them. There is one very small called the 
fly-bird. The humming-bird is also sometimes called 
the bee-bird, and the honey-sucker, firom the food it 
finds in the pe'tals of flowers. This sweet juice the 
birds suck up with their thin fork'ed tongue, as do 
the bees, forming with them a sort of pump, for 
drawing up the nourishment they wish to obtain. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than to see those 
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lovely birds^ many of them no bigger than a butter- 
fly^ and all of them as brightly tint'ed^ flitting about 
from blossom to blossom as nu^mer-ous as flies on a 
summer noon. They are called humming-birds, 
from the noise caused by the rapid fluttering of 
their little wings, while they beat the air, sustaining 
themselves over the blossom they suck. 

The Indians call them ^* the locks of the sun/' 
they are indeed the loveliest of feathered things. 
It forms a pensile nest, hung to the extremity of a 
twig of the cit'ron, orange, or pome'gran-ate tree ; 
sometimes to a twig in a house, or a straw hanging 
from an Indian cab'in roof. This nest is delicately 
lined with down, and contains two eggs like large 
pearls, as white as iVor-y, and no bigger than peas. 
The little parents feed their young by presenting to 
them their tongues covered with the honey of 
flowers. The legs and bill of* the humming-bird 
are not thicker than a pin ; one of the birds, weighed 
with its nest, did not amount to twenty-four grains. 
Its head is tuft'ed with glossy jet, vaVy-ing with 
every motion into shades of mingled green and pur- 
ple. The breast is of bright scarlet ; and every 
feather, when viewed through a mi'cro-scope, ap- 
pears as if fringed with silver^ and spangled with 
gold. 

QUEST10N& 

Where are hunimiug birds to be found ? Are they all of 
one kind ? What is the name of one very small kind ? Have 
they any other name ? On what do thoy live ? Why are 
they called humming-birds ? What name do the Indvau^^x^ 
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them ? What sprt of nest does the bummiiig-bird fonn f 
How many eem does it genecally contain ? How do they feed 
their youngr ? What is the size of the legs and bill of these 
creatures? Can you describe (he head I? this bird ? What 
like is the breast ? 



THE STORK. 



Tlie disposition of the stork is mild, xieitl>er shy 
nor savage : it is an animal e^ily tamed ; a^id may 
be trained to reside in gardens, which it will dear 
of insects and reptiles. It has a grav^ air, and a 
mournful vis'age : yet, when roused by ^ounple, it 
shows a certain degree of gaiety, and will some- 
times join in the frolics of children, by hopping ^d 
playing with them. 

** I saw in a garden, (says Dr Hermaim,) wliere 
the children were playing at hide-and-seek, a tame 
stork join the party) run it9 turn when touched; 
and distinguish the child, whose turn it w^s to 
pursue the rest, so well, as, along with the others, 
to be on its guard.'' 

To this bird the ancients ascribed many of the 
moral virtues ; as temperance, conjugal fidelity, and 
filial and paternal piety. The manners of the stork 
are such as were likely to attract particular atten- 
tion from then^ It bestows much time and care 
on the education of its young, and does not leave 
them till they have strength sufficient both for de- 
fence and support. When they begin to fluttei 
/Qifl of the nest, the mother bears tlicm on her wiuf^s j 
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she protects them fix)m danger, and will sometimes 
perish rather than forsake them. 

A celebrated story is current in Holland • that 
when the dty of Ddft was on fire, a female stork 
m vain attempted several times to carry off her 
young ones; and finding that she was unable to 
effect their escape, even suffered herself to be 
burned with them ! 

The following anecdote affords a singular instance 
of sagacity in this bird : A wild stork was brought 
^by a farmer, in the neighbourhood of Hamburgh, 
into his poultry-yard, to be the companion of a 
tame one he had long kept there ; but the tame 
stork disliking a rival, fell upon the poor Granger, 
and beat him so unmercifully, that he was com- 
pelled to take wing, and with some difficulty es- 
caped. About four months, aQ:erwards, however, 
he returned to the poultry-yard, recovered of his 
wounds, and, attended by three other storks, who 
no sooner alighted, than they altogether fell upon 
the tame stork and killed him. 

QUESTI0K& 

What is the disposition of fb^9 sf;ork ? Of what does this 
bird dear gardens ? What did Dr Hermann soe a ^o}f}i. tlo 
in a garden? What do many of the andtnts ascrihe to thi^ 
bird ? On what does the stork bestow much time and care V 
What story respecting a stork is current in Holland ? Where 
wni| ^ \yi)a §^fk tak^n by a farmer near Hamburgh ? linw 
did the tame stork ac^ ? What then became of the wild one ? 
What happened about four months after ? 
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A HTMK. 



By ccM)l Sil-o'am's shady rill 

How sweet the lily grows ! 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 

Of Sharon's dewy rose ! 

Lo, such the child, whose early feet 

The paths of peace have trod ; 
Whose secret heart, with influence sweet. 

Is upward drawn to God ! 

By cool Siloam's shady riJl 

The lily must decay ; 
The rose that blooms beneath the hill. 

Must shortly fade away. 

And soon, toQ soon, the wintry hour 

Of man's matui*er age. 
Will shake the soul with sorrow's power, 

And stormy passion's rage. 

O Thou, whose Infant feet were found 

Within thy Father's shrine ! 
Whose years, with changeless virtue crown'd, 

Were all alike Divine ! — 

Dependent on thy bounteous breath. 

We seek thy grace alone. 
In childhood, manliood, age, and death. 

To keep us still t\\\Tvo o^u \ 
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THE PRICE OF PLEASURB. 



" I tliiukl win take a ride/'— said the little Lord 
Linger — after breakfast "* Bring me my boots, 
and let my horse be brought to the door/' 
• The horse was saddled ; and his lordship's spurs 
were putting on. 

«< No" — said he — " 111 have my low chair and 
the ponies, and take a drive round the park." 

llie horse was led back, and the ponies were 
almost harnessed, when his lordship sent his valet 
to countermand them. He would walk into tlie 
com field, and see how the new pointer hunted. 

*' After all " — says he — " I think I will stay at 
home, and play a game or two at billiards." 

He played half a game, but could not make a 
stroke to please himself. His tutor, who was pres'- 
ent, now thought it a good opportunity to ask his 
lordship if he would read a little. 

" Why — I think — I will — ^for I am tired of 
doing nothing. What shall we have ?" 

'' Your lordship left off last time in one of the 
finest passages of tlie ^neid. Suppose we finish it." 

'* Well — ay ; but — ^no — I had rather go on with 
Hume's history. Or — suppose we do some geo* 
graphy ?" 

'' With all my heart The globes aie upon the 
study table." 

They went to the study ^ and the little lord, 
leaning upon his elbows, looked ait VSa.^ ^<S^*— ^^^^ 
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twirled it round two or three times — and dien 
listened patiently, while the tator^'&xplained some 
of its fiBsiB and uses. But wlulst he. was in the 
midst of a problem — ^ Come''->-said his lordship— 
*' now for a little VirgiL'* 

The hook was brought ; and the pupil, with a 
good deal of help, got through twenty lines. 

" WeU/'— said he/ ringing the beU— *' I thmk 
we have done a good deal. Tom I bring liiy baw 
and arrows/' 

The fine London made bow, in its green case, 
and the quiVer, with all its appurtenances, were 
brought, and his lordship went down to the place 
where the shooting huts were erected. He aimed 
a few shafts at the target, but not coming near it> 
he shot all the remainder at random, and then 
i)rdered out his horse. 

He sauntered, witt^ a servant at his heels, for a 
mile or two through the lanes, and came, just as 
the clock struck twelve, to a village green, dose by 
which a school was kept. A door flew op^i, and 
out burst a shoal of boys, who, spreading over the 
green, with immoderate vociferation, instantly be- 
gan a variety of sports. Some fell to marUes— 
^pjpe to trap-ball — some to leap-frog. In short, 
not one of the whole crew but was eagerly em- 
ployed. Every thing was noise, motion, and plea- 
sure. Lord Lmger, riding slowly up, espied one 
of )m teu'ant's sons, who had been formerly ad- 
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the throng. 

" Jack," — said he — '^ how do you like school ?*' 

" O — ^pretty well, my lord." 

'* What — ^have you a good deal of play ?** 

" O no ! We have only from twelve till two for 
playing and eating our.diitiieirs ; and then an hour 
before supper." 

^' That is very Uttle, indeed 1" 

*' But we play heartily when we do play, and 
work when we work. Good by, my lord I It is 
my turn to go in at trap." 

So saying. Jack ran o£ 

'* I wish I were a school-boy I"-— cried the little 
lord to himself. 



rA88tIIO AWAY. 



I asked the stara in the pomp of night. 
Gilding its blackness with crowns of lights 
Bright with beauty, and girt with power> 
Whether eternity were not tiieir dower ; 
And dirge-like music stole from their splieres, 
Bearing this message to mortal ears : — 

'' We have no light that hath not been given, 
We have no strength but shall soon be riven. 
We have no power wherein man may trust. 
Like him, we axe things of timQ ^xyii dco»X ^ 
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And the I^end we blazon with beam and ray. 
And the song of onr silence, is — Passing away. 

" We shall fade in our beauty, the fair and briglit. 
Like lamps that have served for a festal night • 
We shall fall from our spheres, the old and strong. 
Like rose-leaves swept by the breeze along; 
Tho' worshipped as gods in the olden day. 
We shall be like a vain dream — Passing away/' 

From the stars of heaven, and the flowers of earth, 
FroiQ the pageant of power, and the voice of mirth. 
From the mists of mom on the mountain's brow. 
From childhood's song, and affection's vow. 
From all, save that o'er which soul bears sway. 
Breathes only one record — Paasing away. 

Passing away, sing the breeze and rill. 

As they sweep on their course by vale and hill •— 

Through the varying scenes of each earthly dime^ 

'Tis the lesson of nature — ^tlie voice of time — 

And man at last, like his fathers grey. 

Writes in his own dust — Passing away. 



SECTION V. 



THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 

One sultry day in August, when the ponds and 
streams were all dried up, and there was scarcely 
any water to be found, a crow, quite distressed 
with thirst, flew to a well in the hopes of getting 
some water. 

There was plenty of Water in the Well, but he 
could not get at it. He looked about, and saw a 
pitcher, which had been left by somebody, stand- 
ing close by. 

In the pitcher there was some water, and the 
thirsty crow tried to reach it with his bill. But 
the pitcher was deep, and the water so low in it, 
that he could not manage to get a drop. 

Poor crow ! the sun was shining very bright, 
the ground was quite parched with the heat, and 
he was dying with thitst 

A little boy would soon have contrived to reach 
the water ; for he would have been able to tilt the 
pitcher, and lift it to his mouth by means of his 
hands. 

But the crow had no hands, and what wa& 1\^ t^ 
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do? He thought he would endeavour to upset 
the pitcher, and then sip up some of the watet as 
it ran out. 

This was not a bad scheme for a crow, although 
it would have been wasteful for a boy. 

So the crow began with all his strength to try 
to upset the pitcher. He flew quickly against it| 
first on one side, and then on the other ; but the 
pitcher did not rnove^ Next, he hopped heavily 
on one side of the brim ; and then he tried to push 
it over, by leaning against the lower part of it. All 
his efforts were of no use. The pitcher stood firm. 

Poor ctowl what now could he do? his strength 
was not sufficient to overturn Uie pitcher, and there'* 
fore in that way he could not reach the water. 

Tired with his endeavours to up^et the pitcher, he 
stood mournfully on the ground, his head drooping 
on his breast, and his wings hanging listlessly at his 
side. His thirst was greater than ever. Should 
he give up trying to get the water ? 

He stood musing what he should do* At length 
he thought that if he could not rieach down to the 
water, he might make the water come up to hkn. 
What was tliere to prevent his raising tiie water 
in the pitcher by dropping stones in till he had 
nearly filled the pitcher ? 

Plever crow ! your thirst will now be satisfied t 
for you have hit upon the right way. 

Ho sooner had he thought of this, than he began 
to ivork. He laboured VvaxA. 'Rft Y^tVad w^^uow 
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a pebble, now a stone, as large as liis beak \itrouici 
carry ; and dropped them in, one by one, into the 
pitcher. He was overjoyed to see that the Watelf 
gradually rose in the pitcher, as the stones fell in* 
On he worked, therefore, until he had made the 
water rise so high that he could drink by putting 
his beak into the pitcher. 

Happy crow ! what a sweet draught he had I 
the water was well worth the labour by which he 
had earned it. 
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tH£ SQUIRREttf 

The pretty, red Squirrel lives up in a ttee^ 

A little blithe creature as ever can be ; 

He dwells on the boughs where the Stock«-dove 

broods, 
Far in the shades of the green summer 'Woods i 
His food is the young juicy cones of the Pine^ 
And the milky beech-^nut is his bread and his wine^ 
In the joy of his nature he frisks with a bound 
To the topmost twigs> and then down to the groundf 
Then^ he leaps up again, like a winged thing. 
And from tree to tree with a vaulting spring! 
Then he sits up aloft and looks waggish and queeff 
As if he would say, " Ay, follow me here V^ 
And then he grows pettish, and stamps his foot ) , 
And then independently cracks his nut | 
And thus he lives the long summer thorou%lL% 
Without a care nr a thought of sotto^* 
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But small as he is, be knows he may want, 

In the bleak winter weather, when food is scanty 

So he finds a hole in an old tree's core, 

And there makes his nest, and lays up his store ; 

71ien when cold winter comes, and the trees are 

bare. 
When thiB white show is falling, and keen is the 

air, 
He heeds it not, as he sits by himself, 
lYi his warm little nest, with his nuts on his shel^ 
O, wise little Squirrel ! no wonder that he. 
In the green summer woods is as blithe as can be I 



PSALM CIV. .'\ 

Bless the Lord, O my soul. Q X^rd my^Ood^ 
thou art very great ; thou art clothed with honour 
and majesty: who coverest thyself with light as 
ivith a garment ; who stretchei^t out the heavens 
like a curtain; who layeth the beams of his charn* 
bers in the waters : who maketh the clouds his 
chariot ;^ who walketh upon tiie wings of the wind; 
w^ho maketh his angels spirits, his ministers a. flaming 
fire; who laid the foundations of the earthy that it 
should not be removed for ever. Thou coveredst 
it with the deep as with a garment : the waters 
stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they ' 
fled; at the voice of thy thunder they hasted away; 
They go up by the mountains ; they go down, by 
the valleys unto the place which thou hast founded 
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for tliem. Thou hast set a bound that they maj 
not pass over; that they turn not again to cover 
the earth. He sendeth the springs into the val- 
leys which run among the hills. They give drink 
to every beast of the field: the wild asses quench 
their thirst. By them shall the fowls of the heaven 
have their habitation, which sing among the 
branches. He watereth the hills from his cham- 
bers; the earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy 
works. He causeth the grass to grow for the cat- 
tle, and herb for the service of man ; that he may 
bring forth food out of the earth, and wine thac 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his 
face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man's 
heart Tlie trees of the Lord are full of sap ; the 
Cjedars of Lebanon, which he hath plai^tjed; w:here 
the birds make their nests; as for th^ntprk, the 
fir-trees are her house. The high hills are a 
refiige for the wild goats^ and the rocks for the 
conies. He appointed the moon for seasons; th^e 
sun knoweth his going down. Thou makest dark- 
ness, and it is night ; wherein all the beasts of the 
forest do creep forth. The young lions roar after 
their prey, and seek their meat from God. The 
sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, and 
lay them doMrn in their dens. Man goeth forth 
unto his work and to his labour until the evening. 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works 1 in wisdom 
has thou made them all : the earth is full of thy 
riches: so is this great and wide %e«L^ v^Vw'vsw /«!t^ 
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things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts. There go the ships : there is that levia- 
than, whom thou hast made to play therein. These 
wait all upon thee; that thou mayest give them 
their meat in due season. That thou gayest them 
they gather : thou openest thine hand, they are 
filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, they are 
troubled : thou takest away their breath, they die, 
find return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy 
spirit, they are created: and thou renewest the 
fece of the earth. The glory of the Lord shall 
endure for ever; the Lord shall rejoice ia his 
works. He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth; 
he toucheth the hills, and they smoke. I will sing 
Huto the Lord as long as I live ; I will sing praise 
to my God while I have my being. My medita- 
tion of him shall be sweet ; I will be glad in the 
Lord. Let the sinners be consumed out of the 
earth, and let the wicked be no more. Bless thou 
the Lord, O my soul. Praise ye. the Lord. 



L-.- 



HYMN. 

There^ not a leaf within the bower ; 

There's not a bird upon the tree ; 
Theresa not a dew-drop on the flower 

But bears the impress. Lord ! of thee. 

Thy hand the varied leaf designed. 
And gare the bird its IknlVvn^ tone : 
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rhy power the dew-drop's tints combined, 
Till like the diamond's blaze they shone. 

Yes ; dew-drops, leaves, and buds, and all 
The smallest, like the greatest things ; 

The sea's vast space, the earth's wide ball, 
Alike proclaim thee King of kings. 

But man alone to bounteobs heaven. 

Thanksgiving's consciotis strains can raise; 

To favoured man alone 'tis given 
To join the ingelic choir in praise ! 



A SONG FOR THE MORNIKO. 

Oh, come ! for the lily 

Is white on the lea ; 
Oh, come ! for the wood-doves 

Are paired on the tree : 
The lark sings with dew 

On her wings and her feet ; 
The thrush pours its ditty. 

Loud, varied, and sweet : 
We will go where the twin-hares 

Mid fragrance have been, 
And with flowers I will weave thee 

A crown like a queen; 

Ok come ! hear the throstte 
Invites you aloud ; 
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And soft comes the plover's ^ry 

Down from the cloud : 
The stream lifts its voice, 

And yon lily's begun 
To open its lips, 

And drink dew in the sun : 
The sky laughs in light, 

Earth rejoices in green — 
Oh, come, and Til crown thee 

With flowers like a queen. 

Oh, haste, for the shepherd 

Hath wakened his pipe. 
And led out his lambs 

Where the blackberry's ripe : 
The bright sun is tasting 

The dew on the thyme ; 
The gay maiden's tilting 

An old bridal rhyme : 
There is joy in the heaven. 

And gladness on earth — 
So come to the sunshine. 

And mix in the mirth. 



THE FOUR BULLS. 



In a large field well fenced with a high thick 

hedge lived four bulls, named Buff, Brin, Black, 

and Dunn. They had a snug shed into which 

they could go at night, ot wVieu it rained. In one 
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corner of tLe field was a pond, in wliich the water 
was so clear tbat the pebbles could be seen at the 
bottom. 

The bulls were very happy in this pleasant place; 
and the reason why they were so happy, and were 
able to enjoy the fresh gprass and clear water, was, 
because they were friends, and were no ill-tem- 
pered or selfish. Whenever one of the bulls found 
the grass sweeter in one part of the field than where 
his brothers were eating, he wouh) not keep all 
«hat good grass for himself, but would low, and so 
call his brothers to come and share it. Not only 
did these happy bulls feed together,.but tliey played 
and frisked together, and at night they slept close 
to one another. 

There was a lion that lived in a thicket not far 
from the field of the four bulls. How he did long 
to devour one of them ! How he did watch to see f 
if he could catch one of them apart from his friends, 
so that he might spring upon him and tear him to 
pieces! The bulls were too strong for him to 
attack all at once ; and every day he saw the four 
bulls feeding side by side. 

Sad to tell, the bulls did not remain friends ! 
One day, Brin found a small patch of clover. It 
was the only clover that had been found in the field. 
Brin took a mouthful, and as he ate it the taste 
was BO sweet that he lowed with delight Buff, 
Black, and Dunn came running up directly. Brin 
showed them what ho had fouT\A. T\v^ ^^v^ ^V 
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lilover was so small that there could not be much 
naore than a mouthful for each, and there was not 
room for them all to put their heads down to it at 
pnce. For the first time since they had been in the 
field they were greedy. Not one would give way. 
They pushed ana pushed their horns againstoneano- 
ther; and in their silly ill-temper they quite spoiled 
the clover by trampling it down into the ground 

But this was not all the mischief. They fought, 
^nd the strongest among them, who was Buff, drove 
the others, after a long battle, away from the clo- 
ver, Th^ir necks were torn, and the blood ran 
trom their woiinds^ Angry, too, with one another, 
they would no longer be friends, but each went 
to a part of the field where he could be by himself. 

The lion, as usual, in the evening, came to look 
at the. bulls in the field. At first he thought that 
the bulls had been taken away from the field. He 
could not see them side by side as he had before 
seen them. He prowled along the hedge, and then 
mounted a little hill from which he could have a 
better view. 

The lion could hardly help giving a growl^ he 
was so pleased when he saw the four bulls quite 
wide apart from one another. The bull nearest 
to the place where the lion stood was Buff. The 
lion made a spring, and in a moment he was over 
the hedge, and his claws were fastened in Buff's 
pide. Buff roared with pain, and hoped his former 
friends would come and help him. But they did 
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not go near him. While Buff was dying, how 
sorry he felt that he had quarrelled with his friends, 
and he wished he could advise his three brothers 
to be friends, and to keep together. 

The hungry lion tote poor Buff limb from limb, 
and ate as much as he wantied, and left the rest to 
vultures and ravens who are fond of dead flesh. 

While the Hon was eating Buff, he roared most 
loudly with pleasure. His loud roar was heard by 
the other three bulls. In great fright they left off 
eating, and looked tretabling around. They ran 
towards one another, and after they had met, they 
saw the lion spring back over the hedge. 

It was a long time before the bulls forgot Buff's 
sad death. And whenever they felt selfish or ill- 
tempered they took pains to conquer their ill 
fedings, and as they lived in friendship with one 
another, the lion did not venture to attack them. 



THE COW-TREE. 

** Dear mamma," said little Charles^ as he saw 
looking oiit of the window, *^ there goes our cow. 
I suppose Betsy has milked her, and that she is 
going back to the field." 

" Very likely, my dear," said his mother, ** for 
it is now past four o'clock." 

** How useful cows are, mamma : I don*t know 
what I should do if there were no cows to ^bre \n& 
milk for nyr breakfast and supper.'' 

H 2 
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" You would drink something else," said his 
mother, ^^ unless, indeed, you lived in the country 
where the cow-tree grows." 

" Cow-tree I mamma !" cried Charles* "Cow- 
tree, did you say? Why you are laughing at 
me. 

" I assure you, I am not," said his mother. 
" The name, perhaps, may surprise you. But the 
tree has been called by this name becausd it yi^ds 
milk. It grows in a country a great way off." 

" Do the people of that country milk the tree 
as we do our cows ?" asked Charles, laughing still 
as if he could not laugh enough. His mother 
laughed too, and told him that the people bored 
holes in those trees, and then held -large bowls to 
catch the milk which ran out in streams. " Early 
in the mornitig," said she, " is the time that the 
milk runs out in greatest plenty. To show you 
that this tree really deserves the name that has 
been given to it, the milk, after it has stood some 
time, grows thick and yellow at the top; so that 
the tree not only gives milk, but cream also." 

" But mamma," said Charles, "these trees can- 
not be like any of ours, such as oak, elm, or pear 
trees ; they must be soft like the udder of a cow." 

" No, they are not," said his mother. ** They 

look quite dry, with large woody roots, that scarcely 

go into the ground. For whole months at a time 

there does not fall a drop of rain to moisten them. 

Their branches look dead aivd m\\v«t^^ v^Sl ^et 
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they HSbrd this juice or milk iu great abundance. 
And now go to your supper, for I see it is ready.** 



. THE sparrow's NEST. 

Nay, only look what I have found ! 
A Sparrow's nest upon the ground; 
A Sparrow's nest as you may see, 
Blown out of yonder old elm-tree. 

And what a medley thing it is 
I never saw a nest like this — 

• 

Not neatly wove with decent care, 
Of silvery moss and shining hair ; 

But put together, odds and ends. 
Picked up from enemies and friends : 
See, bits of thread, and bits of rag, 
Just like a little rubbish bag ! 

Here is a scrap of red and brown, 
Like the old washer- woman's gown ; 
And here is muslin, pink and green. 
And bits of calico between ; 

O never thinks the lady fair. 
As she goes by with mincing air,, 
How the pert sparrow overhead. 
Has robbed her gown to make its bed^ 
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See, hair of dog and fqr of cat, 

And rovings of a worsted mat. 

And shreds of silks, and many a feather, 

Compacted cunningly tc^ether. 

Well here has hoarding been and hiving. 
And not a little good contriving. 
Before a home of peace and ease 
Was fashioned oat of things like these ! 

Think, had tl ese odds and ends been brought 
To some wise man renowned for thought. 
Some man, of men a very gem. 
Pray what could he have done with them? 

If we had said, *^ Here, Sir, we bring 
You many a ^'orthless little thing. 
Just bits and scraps^ so very small. 
That they have scaycely size at all 

<< And out of these you must contrive 

A dwelling large epough for five ; 

Neat, warm, and snug, with comfort stored, 

Where five small things may lodge and board. 

How would the man of learning vast. 
Have been astonished and aghast ; 
And vowed that such a thing had been 
Ne'er beard of^ thought of^ much less seen. 
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Ah ! man of learning, you are wrong 
Instinct is, more than wisdom, strong 
And He who made the Sparrow, taught 
This skill beyond your reach of thought 1 



THE OBEDIENT KID. 

In a stable lived a Goat that had a pretty little 
kid, of which she was very fond. This kid was 
too young to go about with her mother ; and the 
mother was half afraid to leave her by herself. 
But the Goat was obliged to go out to get food. 

One day she said to her little kid, ^* My dear, I 
am going to fetch a cabbage and a lettuce for your 
dinner. Mind you do not go out while I am away. 
Lock the door of our stable, and do not open it to 
any one who knocks, without first looking out of the 
window to see who it is that wants to come in. 
Pray mind what I say to you, and do as 1 bid you." 

•* Yes, dear mother," said the kid, " do not be 
afraid, I will do as you bid me. I will look out 
of the window before I open the door." 

" Good bye, my darling," said the old goat, 
** remember what I have said." 

" Good bye, dear mother," said the kid, <' I will 
do as you bid me.** 

So off the old goat went; but she waited at the 
outside of the door till the little kid had shut it, and 
she looked back very often, to see that it was kept 
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A wolf who lived near saw the goal pass by. 
He had often wished to eat up that nice tender 
young kid| and this day having had no breakfast, 
he was very hungry. ** Ah ! ah I" said he, ** now 
the old mother is out, I will go and eat that silly 
young kid. She will be sure to leave the door 
open.'* Away he ran to the stable where the goat 
lived. He went to the door with a bounce, think* 
ing to push it open. He did not expect to find the 
door fastened ; but he was mistakeni and he could 
not get in. 
^^Although you have &steaed the door. Miss 
Kid," growled he to himself, " I will eat you— ^ 
I will knock, and you will be sure to . come and 
open the door. And then — •* 

He was so pleased with the thoughts of eating 
the kittle kid, that he licked his lips; and lifting 
up his paw, gave a loud knock at the door. 

*< Who is there outside ?" asked the litUe kid 
from within. « I my dear," said the wolf, trying 
to speak like the goat, " I, your mot^er, open the 
door quickly, I aa in a hurry," " Oh, no ! you 
cannot be my mother," said the kid. " Open the 
door this minute, or I shall be very angry with 
you,^' said the wolf. 

*< If you are my mother," said the little kid, 
** you will wait while I look out of the window, for 
mv mother t^kl me to do so before I opened the 
ffoor." 
^ Open the door direcUy " civWviA ovvx. vV^ nnJv^, 
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But the wise little kid went up to the window and 
looked out* 

" O you bad wolf," said flhe, " to try to cheat 
ine ; but you will not eat me to-day ; so you may 
go away, ha ! ha ! ha !" and (he kid laughed, ^< I 
take care to mind what my dear mother says to 
me, ha ! ha ! ha ! master wolf, you may go away, 
hal ha! haP 

The wolf gnashed his teeth and growled. He 
looked very fierce at the little kid, but he could 
not reach her. The kid went from the window, 
but the wolf still heard her, ha ! ha ! ha ! as she 
laughed at him safe inside the stable. 

The wolf went away, and soon afterwards the 
goat came back. She knocked at the door. The 
little kid asked ^* who is there ?" 

<^ It is I, your mother, darling,'' said the goat. 
** You speak like my mother, but I will be sure," 
said the kid, " before I open the door. If you are 
my mother really, you will not mind waiting while 
I look out of the window." 

So again the kid looked out of the window, and 
when she saw it was her own mother, she ran 
quickly and opened the door. 

*' Dear mother," said she, ^' such a large cruel 
wolf has been here ; but I did as you bade me ; I 
looked out of the M'indow before I opened the 
door." 

" Dear kid," said the goat, ai\d ^Vv^ V\skft^ Vs^kv. 
with her tongue ; " good k\A, \v\s^ \\\\\^ V\^. ^ 
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you had not obeyed me, that eruel, greedy wolf 
would have eaten you up, and you would never 
have seen your mother again. Good child, to do 
as I bade you." And then the goat gave the kid 
the fine lettuce and cabbage she had brought homcf 
with her. 



THE PEACOCK AND OTHER BIRDS. 

Good farmer Humphrey had a numerous crew 
Of birds and beasts of various form and hue : 
The ox, the atss, the docile horse were there, 
And cow, and sheep were lodged and fed with 

care; 
Geese, ducks, ifhd hens had place in his farm-yard. 
Nor were grey pigeons resting-place debarred. 
But one alone for beauty was preferred, — 
And the proud Peacock was that favoured bird. 
Sir Peacock raised one day his feathery fan. 
And thus his speech to Madam Goose began : 
^^ You cackling goose ! what means this noisy din 
You're evet fluttering out or plunging in ; 
On land and water equally intent, . 
'Tis hard to find your proper element ! 
You never, with a steady, solemn pace, 
Like the tali swan, the shining waters grace, ' 
Nor on the land a glittering tail display. 
Of dazzling colours in the sun's bright ray 1 
— And you, you little dirty dabbling duck, 
4nd tiresome hen, with your cotv\a\\w^\ OiwcN^ . 
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The little pigeons with their coO| coo, coo. 
Are better company for me than you." 
So saying, Peacock haughtily withdrew. 

The price of corn soon after this rose high. 
The people fear'd there'd be a scarcity. 
The farmer said, " 'Tis fit we send away 
All fowls but such as for their keeping pay." 
The dame surveyed them all : — *< I cannot spate 
My goodly geese, they well deserve their fere : 
l^heir plumes produce the pens with which you 

write, 
And line the bed on which you rest at night 
The ducks and hens so many eggs supply, 
'Twere hard their scanty dinner to deny. 
But one alone, of all our feathery train. 
Does us no good, but only eats our grain — 
The Peacock." — <^ Yes," the farmer quick replies 
" Before to-morrow's dawn the Peacock dies ; 
And truly he's so noisy and so cross, 
I think we shall be gainers by the loss." 
Thus the proud peaoo<$k fell, while useful geese, 
And humble chickens ate their grain in peace* 



TO A BUTTERFLY, 



I've watch'd you now a full half hour, 
Selfopoised upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little butterfly ! indeed, 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 
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How moAontcss t — not frozeD seas 

More motionless! — and then. 
What joy awaits you when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the treem 

And calls you forth again 1 

This plot of orchard ground is ours. 
My trees they are, my sister's fiowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary I 
Come to us often, fear no wrong; 

Sit near us on the bough I 
We'll .talk of sunshine and of song. 
And summer days when we were young ; 
Sweet childish days that were as long 

As twenty days are now. 



THE WOL£. 

The Wolf is in general of a larger size than the 
dog, though bearing a considerable resemblance to 
it in several respects. His colour varies much fai 
different parts of the world ; but it is usually of a 
pale grey, with a yellowish cast. His hair is long, 
of a rough and hard consistence, and blended 
towards the roots with a kind of ash-coloured fiir. 
His eye opens slantingly upwards iii the same 
direction as the nose. In length he measures 
from three and a half to four feet He is powerful 
Ar hia uze, his strengtVx \\e& e\x\e&.\ \v\ bis teeth 
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and jaws; and he can carry off a sheep with ease. 
He lives to the age of twenty. 

In disposition, the wolf is naturally dull and 
cowardly ; but when impelled by hunger he is bold 
and fierce, and will attack not only the smaller 
animals, but even women and men. Sometimes 
wolves collect in droves, and thus assembled hunt 
down deer and other animals like dogs, with hide- 
ous bowlings. They have also been known to 
satisfy their craving appetite with the dead bodies 
which they have torn from the grave. 

Wolves are found in almost all the cold and 
temperate climates. They have been completely 
extirpated, however, from the British islaads^ 
which long ago were much infested with them, 
and in which their destruction became a matter of 
public concern and royal reward. They are rarely 
met with in the inhabited parts of America. In 
Sweden, they are poisoned by means of stuffing 
the carcass of a sheep with a species of lichen, 
mixed with pounded glass, and exposing it as a 
bait in the places which they haunt. During 
winter, they often go out in great numbers on the 
ice, in search of seals, which they surprise asleep. 
This enterprise frequently proves fatal to them; 
for the ice carries them imperceptibly out to sea, 
where they are lost, and in this way whole districts 
have been cleared of them in one season. 

Notwithstanding the ferocity of their nature^ 
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wolves liare been til^med* The natives of North 
America, before the introduction of dogS| employed 
them in hunting, and made them quite obedient 
to command. And in the E$9t» they are trained 
to dance and play a variety of tricks ; but they are 
almost always found to be wholly incapable of 
attachment, and, as they advance in life, commonly 
contrived to escape to their native woods. Some 
instances, indeed, hAve occurred^ of wolves having 
been tamed to an uncommon degree of kindness 
and humanity. A lady in Switzerland had a tame 
wolf, which seeitied to have a^ much attachment to 
its mistress as a spaniel. She had occasion to leave 
home for a few weeks; the wolf evinced the great* 
est distress after her departure, and at first refused 
to take food. During the whole time she was ab- 
sent he remained niuch dejected : on her return, as 
soon as the animal heard her footsteps, he bounded 
into the room in an ecstasy of delight Springing 
up, he placed a paw on each of her shoulders, but 
the next moment he fell backwards and instantly 
expired. 



THE MONlCEY. 



Monkey^ little merry fellow, 
Thou art nature's punchinello ! 
Full of fun as Puck could be ; 
Harlequin might learn of thee ! 
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Look now at hig odd grimaces I 
Saw you e'er 8uch comic foces? 
Horw like learned judge, sedate; 
Now with, nonsense in his pate I 

Nature, in a sfinny wood, 
Must have befin in merry mood^ 
And with laughter fit to burst, 
Monkey, when she made thee first 

How you leaped and frisked aboutf 
When your life you first found out 
How you threw in roguish mirth, 
Cocoa nuts on mother earth ; 

How you sate and made a din. 
Louder than had ever been, 
Till the Parrots, all a-riot, 
Chattered too to keep you quiet. 

Look now at him slyly peep ! 
He pretends he is asleep ; 
Fast asleep upon his bed. 
With bis arm beneath his head. 

Now that posture is not righ^ 
And he's not yet settled quite — 
There ! that's better than before* 
And the knave pretends to snore I 
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Ha ! he is not half asleep ! 
See, he slyly takes a peep !^ 
Monkey, though your eyes were shut. 
Yon could see this little nut 

You shall have it, pigmy brother I 
What f another ? — and another ? 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack-^— 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 

There, the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can ! 
Now good bye, you merry fellow, ' 
Nature's primest punchinello ! 



THE NAUTILUS. 

The Nautilus, or more properly the Paper NaU" 
tiluSf (for so this Nautilus is called on account of 
the delicacy of its shell), is an inhabitant of the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic seas, where, in calm 
and bright weather, its thin beautiful shell may be 
seen floating on the surface of the water with its 
tiny sails spread to catch the breeze. 

As the animal is not fastened to the shell like the 
oyster, and other shell-fish, it can quit or enter its 
shell at pleasure. From this circumstance, and its 
great resemblance to a cuttle fish, many people 
hare thought that it was not the true inhabitant 
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of the shell, but a wandering cuttle fish, which 
had taken possession of the empty shell of some 
other animal. This, however, is not the case. 

The Nautilus separated from the shell differs 
from the common cuttle fish, principally in having 
two of its arms furnished with a large thin piece of 
skin, like the web of the feet of ducks and geese. 
By these means the Nautilus can sail along the 
surface of the sea when calm, and by drawing the 
arms suddenly into tlie shell, sink below the wave 
if alarmed. The shell, which sometimes measures 
eight or ten inches in length, is white, extremely 
thin, and partly transparent. 

On account of the extreme timidity of the Nau- 
tilus, it is difiicult to procure it alive, but it has 
been obtained not only alive, but with clusters of 
eggs on each side of the body. When these eggs were 
examined with a microscope, each was found to be 
covered with a minute shell, just like the larger 
Nautilus, so that no one can doubt that the animal 
is the true inmate of this beautiful shell. 

In the British Museum is a specimen of the 
Nautilus with a model of its inhabitant, made in 
wax, seated in the shell, D^dth its thin web-Uko 
sails expanded. A specimen of the auimal dried 
is also preser^'ed theie. 
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SUMMER AND TflNTER. 



When Bummer's sweet flowers appear. 
We wish that they always would ktst ; 
But winter must shortly be here^ 
To sweep them away with his blast ; 

Spring, summer, and autumn, will hasten away. 

The roses must fade, and tlie blossoms decay. 

Like winter, old age will be found ; 
All stripped of our blossoms and fruit, 
We still may remain in the ground. 
Though nothing be left but the root : 
And wither'd and bare, we must ever remain. 
For spring will not cover our branches again. 

Then let us, since time's on the wing^ 
And death and eternity near. 
Endeavour, while yet in our spring, 
To prepare for the end of the year; 

That we may not look back with remorse anc 
dismay, 

To think how this season was wasted away. 

And then, when the summer is goae^ 

Our youth and maturity past, 

Old age, will come presently on, 

And bring us to glory at last ; 
Nor shall we reflect, with a sigh or a tear, 
On any gay season of \kaip^\tv^%'a\\%x^. 
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In tfi^aven uo winter they know 

Ta wither tbehr pleaeu? es away : 

The plants that in Paradke grow 

Shall blessom, but neyer decay : 
Then for these fttding pleasures no longer we'll 

care^ 
Bat hope we shall spend an eternity there. 



HAPPlNESg OF TH£ RIGHTEOUSj PSALMS. 

• 

Bless^-^^bd^is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful: but whose 
delight is in the law of the Lord ; and on his law 
doth meditate day and night He shall be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in due season : his leaf shall not 
wither, and whatsoever be doth shall prosper : for 
1 the Lord loveth righteousness, and his countenance 
doth shine upon the upright. Trust in the Lord, 
and do good : delight thyself in hiHi, and he will 
give thee the desire of thine heart. Commit thy 
way unto him, and he will bring forth thy righteous- 
ness as the fight, and thy judgment as the noon 
day. Rest in the Lord, and be patient He regard- 
eth the ways of the upright, and their inheritance 
shall be established for ever. Rejoice in the Lord 
ye righteous, and give thanks at the remembtosN^^ 
of his holiness ; for light is d\S5eii"a^dL Vst ^^^^^ «s^ 
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gladness to the upright in heart. The voice of re- 
joicing and salvation is in the tabernacle of the 
righteous : they shall flourish like the palm-tree ; 
they shall grow up like the cedars of Lebanon : 
they shall bring forth fruit in old age. Great peace 
have they who love thy law, O God, and nothing 
shall offend them : surely the righteous shall rever- 
ence thy name) and the just shall dwell in thy 
presence. 

The steps of a good man are ordered by the 
Lord, and he delighteth in his way. Though he 
fall, he shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord 
upholdeth him with his hand. The Lord loveth 
the upright and forsaketh not his saints : his law is 
in their heart, and none of their steps shall slide. 
I have been young, and now am old ; yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread : he is ever merciful, and lendeth ; and 
his inheritance is blessed. Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright; for the end of that man is 
peace. 



fUE MERCY OF THE LORD. -^PSALMS. 

I WILL extol thee, my God, O King ; and I will 
bless thy name for ever and ever. One generation 
shall praise thy works to another, and shall declare 
ihy mighty acts. I will speak of the glorious honour 
of thy majesty, and of tViy vjot\Atow% works. They 
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sball abundantly utter the memory of thy great 
goodness, and shall sing of thy righteousness. To 
make known to the sons of men his mighty act^ 
and the glorious majesty of thy kingdom. Thy 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy do- 
minion endureth throughout all generations. Ot 
old thou hast laid the foundations of the earth; and 
the heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall 
perish, but thou shalt endure: yea all of them shall 
wax old as a garment: as a vesture shalt thou change 
them, and they shall be changed ; but thou art for 
ever the same, and thy years shall have no end. 

O praise the Lord, all ye nations : praise him, all • 
ye people; for his merciful kindness is great toward 
us: and his truth endureth for ever. O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good : let them that fear 
him say, that his mercy endureth for ever. The 
righteousness also of his testimonies is everlasting : 
liis word was from the beginning, and every one of 
bis decrees endureth through all ages. Great is 
our Lord, and of great power ; his understanding 
is infinite. He sendeth forth his commandment 
upon earth: his word runneth very swiftly: he hath 
^ redeemed us from our enemies, for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever. O give thanks unto the Lord, for 
he is good : to him who alone doeth great wonders ; 
to him that by wisdom made the heavens; who 
stretched out the earth; who made great lights, the 
sun to rule by day, the moon mv^l \!te %\aac^N»^^>^^ 
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hj niglit : to him who brought Israel out of Egypt 
mth a strong handy and with a stretched<*oiit arm : 
to him who led his people through the wilderness, 
and gave them an heritage ; who remembered us 
in our low estate, and hath provided bountifully for 
all his creatures : O give thanks unto tiie God of 
heaven : for his merey endureth for ever ; and his 
memorial throughout all generations. 



THE child's first GRIEF. 

*^ Oh ! call my brother back to me ! 

I cannot play alone; 
The summer comes with flower and bee, — 

Where is my brother gone? 
The flowers run wild, the flowers we sow'dy 

Aroimd our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 

Oh ! call him back to me !" 

<< He would not hear thy voice, fair child ! 

He may not come to thee ; 
The &ee that once like summer smiled^ 

On earth no more thou'lt see. 
A rose's brief, bright life of joy 

Such unto him was given ; 
So-<-thou must play alone, my boy ! 

Thy brother is in \iea^^i\ " 
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<^ And has he left his birds and flowers. 

And must I call in vain ? 
And through the long, long supimer hours, 

Will he not come again ? 
And by tlie brook and in the glade, 

Are all our wanderings o'er? 
Oh ! while my brotlier with me play'd. 

Would I had lov*d him more.*' 



EVILS OF DECEIT. 

There are many ways of being guilty of falsehood] 
without uttering a direct lie in words. Whenevei 
you try to deceive your parents, you tell a lie. 
Once, in company, as the plate of cake was passed 
round, a little boy, who sat by the side of his 
mother, took a much larger piece than he knew she 
would allow him to have. She happened for the ) 
moment to be looking away, and he broke a small 
piece off, and covered the rest in his lap with his 
handkerchief. When his mother looked she saw 
the small piece, and supposed he had taken no 
i more. He intended to deceive her. His mother 
/ has never found out what he did; but God saw 
him, and frowned upon him, as he did this sin. 
And do you not think that the boy did a base and 
wicked act? Must he not feel ashamed, whenever 
he thinks that, merely to get a bit of cake, he could 
deceive his kind mother? KivOLcaxi^w^ wsv^Vr^'*^ 
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OP esteem a child who acted so mean a part? 
Such a child cannot be happy. A frank and open- 
Aearted child is the only happy child. Deception, 
6owever skilfully it may be practised, is disgraceful, 
and brings with it sorrow and contempt. If you 
would have the comfort of a good conscience, 
and the love of your friends, never do that which 
you shall wish to have concealed^^ Be above deceit, 
and then you will have nothing to fear. Besides, 
deceit will shut you out of heaven. At the last day, 
♦* God will bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing." And how must the child then 
feel, who has been guilty of falsehood and deception, 
And has it then all brought to light I 



GOD SEES EVERY THING. 

Among the deepest shades of night 
Can there be one who sees my way ? 
Yes ! — God is lil^e a shining light. 
That turns the darkness into day. 

When every eye around me sleeps, 
May I not sin without control ? 
^o ! — for a constant watch he keeps, 
On every thought of every soul. 

If I could find some cave unknown, 
JVi/ere human feet \\ad tvevex tto<.U 
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Yet there I could not be alone ; 
On every side there would be God. 

He smiles in heaven ; he frowns in hell; 
He fills the air, the earth, the sea ; 
i must within his presence dwell; 
I cannot from his anger flee. 

Yet I may flee, he shows me where ; 
Tells me to Jesus Christ to fly; 
And while he sees me weeping there, 
There's only mercy in his eye. 



HUMAN BEINGS AND THEIR SENSES. 

X AM a human being. I walk upright. All human 
beings do the same. Other animals walk with 
their faces towards the ground. I use my legs in 
walking. Other animals also use their legs in 
walking. 

I can see, hear, feel, taste, and smell. Other 
animals can do the same. Seeing, hearing, feeling, ^ 
tasting, and smelling, are called the five senses. I 
see with my eyes, I hear with my ears, I taste with : 
my tongue, I smell with my nose, and I can feel 
pain in any part ot my body. Other animals also 
see with their eyes, hear with their ears, smell with 
their noses, and feel pain when they are hurt I 
can also feel joy, sorrow, and feat* TlVl'^ ^"^^x 

i2 
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animals feel the same. The dog feels joy when he 
sees his master pleased, feels sorrow when he see^s 
his master uneasy, feels fear when he sees his mas- 
ter threaten him with a whip. 

I can speak* I can express what I feel in words. 
Other animals utter sounds, but they cannot speak. 
The dog expresses joy by barking, and pain by 
howling : he expresses sorrow by a look, and fear 
by hanging down his tail between his legs, but he 
cannot speak. 

I can think. Reason is the power of thinking. 
Reason is one of the gifts which Almighty God in 
his great goodness has bestowed on human beings. 
God has not given reason to the other animals. 

I can understand by reason why a house has 
windows, doors, and chimneys ; why a stove is made 
of metal, and not of wood; why a pitcher has a 
handle; why the blade of a knife has a sharp edge; 
and why my shoes are made of leather, and not of 
tin, wood, or cloth. The brutes cannot understand 
what I do. A cat knows no more of the reason of 
these things, than the watering-pot does. 

I can also understand why I am not always per- 
mitted to do what I please ; why I ought to do what 
my parents and teachers desire ; why I ought to 
he obedient, diligent, and attentive. 

I observe that the rose is like the carnation, for 
both are flowers; bpth have an agreeable smell asd 
6ae colours \ both have a root, leaves, and stemi 
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both proceed from a bud; both come out into flowe^ 
for a short time, and then fade. 

But I observe also that they are unlike. The* 
rose differs from the carnation, for it has not the 
same kind of smell. The rose has thorns, but the 
carnation has not I can by reason compare the 
rose with the carnation, and I can distinguish the 
one from the other. 



THE HUMAN SOUL. 

What is the thing of greatest price, 
The whole creation round — 

That, which was lost in Paradise, — 
That, which in Christ is found. 

The Soul of man, — Jehovah's breath ! 

That keeps two Worlds at strife ; 
Hell moves beneath to work its death, 

Heaven stoops to give it life. 

God, to reclaim it, did not spare 

His well beloved Son; 
Jesus, to save it, deigned to bear 

The sins of all in one. 

The Holy Spirit seal'd the plan. 
And pledged the blood divine, 

To ransom every soul of man ;— 
That price was paid for mYws% 
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VOCABULARY. 



jPifficuU wQrds of SficHon First arranged, not alphabetic oBy, 
but according to the order in whitji they stand in each iuson* 

t^ Italic f soundf z ; other Italic letter^ a^re silent 



V^'-tlire, ^ATfi to gQ 

llur^-dles, rods plaited toge- 
ther 
Osier, {o'-zher), a kind of 

willow 
Comfortable (cum'-furt), plea> 

saut 
Ke-solved'i fixed in mind 
Plealt^anty agreeable 
For'-est, a l^iige ivpod 
DiiK-mal, dark and gloomy 
Ca-ress'-es, makes of 
£d'-in-6«r^A {hur-ro'), a ci^j 
Va'-ri-ous, of several kjnd^ 
^ports'-man, a hunter 
Far-su'-in^, chasing 
:Paith'-fu], fit to be trusted 
An'-i-mal, a liTing creature 
^-mept', ifhat ex|>re8te« 

grief 
Na'-tive, born in a place 
^en'-ti-ne1, one that watches 
Ad-vance') ^o forward 
A-larm'y warning of danger 
Man'-age, (l^xttci or guide 
^r«-serv9s', keeps safe 
Fam'ti^ly, those of one hou9e 
^res'-erit-ly, without delay 
Kim'-bly> activity, briskly 
81i'-ly, cunningly 
^v'-er-al, a number of differ- 
ent ones 
]^Ipnld'ry» covered ^ith a 

downy matter 
Quar'rierf a particular point 
/'Vei^-uer, iviider, more savage 
PpU^'-tv^, fowls k«pt ixbout a 



P}s-cov'>er, i^nd out 
Re^taitis', holds or keeps 
In-fest', to be troublesome 
Nui'-sance, something disiir 

greeable 
De-vour', eat greedily 
Cre-a'-ted, formed or made 
A-bt)i|'-dant-ly, plentifully 
Fir'-ma-ment, the sky 
Itf ul'-ti-ply, increase in niiixi- 

her 
Im'-age, likeness or figare 
Do-min'-ion, power over 
Re-plen'oish, 9tock or fill up 
Sub-due', to bring undor 
Throb'-bing, beating with paiii 

or fright 
£}-scape'y to get free 
Per'-ish, to die 
De-stroy', to kill or waste 
Con-celve', tQ form a thought 

of 
De-prive', to strip of 
As-sem'-ble, to come or gather 

together 
De-scribe', to tell about 
De-fend'» to keep frpm harm 
Clum'-sy, ill-shaped 
Ban'-ish, to di'ive from home 
Ex-tinct', out of existence 
Pro-ceed', to go forwar4 . . .v* 
A-mtise', to divert 
In-struct'i to teach 
Pro-vi^e', to prooi|rV 
iPer-ceive', to qlMi 

tixvud ' ' 
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Mis'-cbiof, wliathurUof Texes 
RoMts, sleeps on a spar or 

twig 
Cheer'.ful, {cher), gay and 

pleasant 
As-8umes\ takes to one's self 
Whi'.tish, a little white 
At-tains', gets or reaches to 
Fir-berts, a kind of nut 
Chir.lyf having a oold feel 
Comforts (jcum'-furts)^ cheers 
In-tense', very keen 
Au'-tumn, one of the seasons 
Pros'-trate, lying or laid low 
El'-e^gant, beautifol 
Del'-i-cate, nice, fine 
In'-no-cent, harmlesn 
Gra'iiren, carved or cut ink* 
GuiltMess, without guilt or 

sin 
/Tun'-our, respect shown to 

one 
Stub'-born, sti^, self-willed 
Ee-vile', to speak evil of 
A-venge\ to punish on account 

of somJBthing 

e> fraud', to cheat 
v'-et {cuv)i to wish what 

is another*s 
Mul'-ti-tude, a great many 
Rai'-ment, dress or clothing 
Pre<'-ents» gifts bestowed 
Gent'-ly, mildly, calmly 
Muj'.lin, a fine kind of cloth 
£-nough' (nuff)y |flenty 
Proc'-ess {pTOsa)^ the way in 

which a thing goes on 
Wain'-scotSt linings of walls 
Ceil'-ings, the roofs of rooms 
]Men'.tion, to tell 
Pa'^mous, well-known 
£m'-blem, a faint repreienta- 

tion 
Pus'<tureSy places for feeding 

on 
/f.fiffv', afrosfh or Mgatn 



3rir-liaiit-ly, in a shining 

manner 
Glit'-ters, shines or sparkles 
In-struc'-tion, teaching or 

learning 
Re»-o-Iu'-tions, things fixed 

in the mind 
Wor'-ship {wur\ respect due 

to God 
Sup-pli-ca'-tion, entreaty 
Ad-mon'-ish-ing, advising 
l^ir'-it-u-al, belong to the soul 
Com-mu-ni-ca'-tion, i| leading 

or giving to 
What-so-ev'-er, any thiogt no 

matter what 
<Trib'-ute, something required 

to be paid 
Arveng'-er, one who punishes 
Cor-rupt', bad or wicked 
Clam'-our, a great noise for a 

thing 
MalMee, ill will 
Mer'-cies, blessings 
Com-paf'-sion (pasA), pity 
Courteous (cur'-(yi(s)> polite, 

civil 
Con'Ttra-ri-wi<e, on the other 

hand 
Vain-glo'-ry, empty pride 
Re-tii'e', to go back or aside 
FinVished, endod 
In'-dus-try, application to 
^ work or learning 
Pa'-4i1euc0 («A«itce), bearing 

well 
Cur'-tains (Jtina), hangings 

for beds ' ^ 
Hab'-its, ways of living , 
Pro-ject', to t))row f<M|ivir«r^ 
Prog'-ress, a going forward 
De-sign', intention or aim 
Ob'-jects, things thought of 
Fi'-bres (&ers), parta like 

thr««d% 
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Stnte'-ture, the way a thing 

is made 
Foif-ture, how a thing It 

placed 



Di>vi'-ded, separated into parte 
Sab*tTact'-ed, drawn from 
Per-se-vere', to go on with 



SECTION II. 



Ad-mIre', to view with w on- 

der and delight 
£x-eeed', to go beyond 
Con-ceal', to hide 
De-'grees', regular steps 
Cb«r'-ish, to nurse and keep 

warm 
Mu'-tu^aly between two 
Prop'^r. right, fit 
Com-pel', to fopoe 
Va-ri'-«-ty, different sorts, 

change 
Veg'-e-ta-bles, all sorts Af 

plants 
Treas'-ures, (trezh), riches 
Al-lude', to refer to 
Min'-er-al, a stone, or a met4il 
Sapphires (saf-;/2r«), precious 

stones 
Poi/'^ils, things dug out of the 

earth 
Veg-e-ta'-tion, the growing of 

vegetables 
VaF-u>a-ble, Af much worth 
Cir'-enm-stan-ces, the connec- 
tion in which a thing stands 

with other things 
Dis-tin'-guish, to mark the 

difference 
Bril'-liant, bright, clear 
O-paque' {pake)^ cannot be 

seen through 
Trans-pa'-rent, can be seen 

through 
Ex^treme'-ly, to a great de- 
cree 
De^acrlp'-tion, a kind or isort 



MalMea^le (i^a), %iay be 

hammered out 
Fu'-si-ble, fit to /be melted 
Suf-fiei'-ent (fith), enough 
Prin'-ci.pal, chief 
Un-dou6t'*ed*]y, without 

doubt 
Li'-a-ble, apt to be 
Dnc'-tile, may be drawa. out 
Pro-por'-tion, the else that 

one thing bears to another 
Al-loy', what lessens the value 
Con-ve'-nient, {nyent), fit 
Com-modM-ty, any artlole 
Or'-na-ments, things that 

adorn 
Prob-a-bil'.i.ty, likelihood 
Or-ig'-i-nal-ly, at first 
Tam'-tsh, to midBe dim 
Dif-fi-cult, haiHl to do 
Con-ve'-Bience (ayetics), fitness 
Op-e^ra'-tion, mods of work- 
ing 
Twif-ter, to give short broken 

sounds 
De-feat'-id, beaten, or disap- 
pointed 
Re-treaf -ed, gone away 
Pre-A'ail'-ing, most abundant 
State'-1y, of a lofty figure 
Mo'-tioii-less, without motion 
In-scn'-si-ble, cannni foei 
Ap-pear'-ancf, lo<»k of a thing 
Va'-ri-ou8, of many Ii-iiidii 
Pve'-vi-ous-ly, lM:tur«*hafiil 

torcvV> 
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Fur'-oi*ture, things that stock 

a houss 
Trans-formed', chaDged to 

another shape 
Di»-Aon'-oar, shame, dlsgraoe 
Fac'-ul-ties, povrers of the 

mind, Sco. 
Cor-rap'-ted, made bad 
Poi'-«on (^zn), a thing that 

destroys life 
Me-glect', want of attention 
Pre-cau'-iion, care beforehand 
Spe'-c/et (shii), a kind 
Ac'-id, aomething that is sour 
Im'-ple-ments, tools to work 

with 
In-fe'-ri-or, lower in rank 
Pre-senre', to keep safe 
Im-pres'-sions, marks or 

stamps 
Ca'-pa-ble, able or fit 
Pur'-/)ose (/)itf<), intention 
In-gre'-dients, things of a 

mixture 
Sep'-ar-ate-ly, each by Itself 
Stat'-ues, figures to r^resent 
Me-tal'-lio, belonging to metal 
Math-e-mat'-i-cal, connected 

with mathematics 
In'-stru-ments, tools of any 

kind 
Pro-vi'-ded, In case that 
Su»-peot'-ing, thinking of harm 
Sprawl-ing, stretching the 

limbs awkwardly 
Sur'-^eoa (jun), a curer of 

diseases 
Ar'-e-nue, a road to a house 
Re-pair', to go to 
Moss-dap'-pled, coyered with 

moss 
Ilutf'-band-man, a tiller of the 

ground 
Clam'^ours, makes a great 

noise 
Dig'-ni-fied, proiid, lofty 
Ac-cus'-tomcdf used to 
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Pe-cu'-liar-ly, in a special 

manner 
Con-sis'-tenee, peculiar state 

of a thing 
Oc-co-pa'-tion, work, business 
Oo-ca'-sioned, brought about 
Pro-cured', got, provided 
Do-priTed', stripped of 
A-bom'-i-na-i>le, hateful 
De-strnc'-tiTe, wasteful 
Par'*lia-ment, assembly of 

king, lords, and commons 
Pro-hib'-it-ed, prevented 
De*scrib«', give an account of 
Mau-u>fac'-tures, things made 

by man 
CamC-ric {came), a fine cloth 
Cli'-mates, positions of places 

as to weather 
Pre-ferred', liked better 
A-dapt'-ed, fitted for 
Prob'^-bly, likely 
A- ware', knowing of a thing 
Spin'-ster, a woman that spins 
Lin'-en-dra'-pers, sellers of 

linen 
iSeam-stress-es (sem), ones who 

sew 
Sta'-tion-ers, sellers of paper, 

&c 
Ref-use, a thing of no use 
Ab-surd', foolish 
Con-uect'-ed, Joined with 
JE'x-er'-tion {egz), putting out 

strength 
A-ver'-sion, hatred 
U-til'-i-ty, usefulness 
Ag'-ri-cul-ture, tilling of the 

ground 
Me-cAan'-ic, a maker of ma- 
chines 
Ma-c&tn'-er-y (sheen), Tarloiis 

sorts of machines 
Le'-ver, a straight rod or bar 
U'-ten-sils, things of use 
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Mor'-tan, short wide cannons 
Bay'-o-nets, instruments of 

fighting 
K-la.s'*tic, springy 
1 e*ua'<-ciou8, holding well 
]'rep-a-ra'-tiun, making ready 
('ul'-drotis, large hoilers 
JJ'-a-blfc, apt to 
Flex'-i-ble, easily bent 
Char'-coal, remains of burned 

wood 
Ac-quires', gets 
U^it^tle, easily broken 
Cun-stl-tu'-tion, state of the 

body 
C7/iii-lyb'-e-ate, having iron 
Or-rdained', appointed 
Mi'-grate, to change place 
llevfers', directs atteutiuu to 
Ab'-sence, being away from 
Con-trives', plans 
Nur'-ture, bringing up 
Pluiii'-tive, mournful 
Fps'-ter, to rear 
Pro-vokes', tempts to anger 
Fledged, having got wings 
In'-stiucts, what guides ani- 

maltr' 
Hus'-tlle, like an enemy 
Crev'-i-ces, small openings 
Vi'-tal, preserving life 

At'-mo-8phere»jM>o space above 
us that is fiileil with air 

Im'-mi-neut, threatening 

Be-tides', happens 

Chat'-tels, goods possessed 

Vi'-ands, things to live on 

De-pen'-dent, resting on ano* 
ther 

Cis'-terns, places for holding 
water 



Un-iohole'-some, bad for health 

Vi'-o-lent, having much force 

CAor-ics, dineases of the sto- 
mach 

Di«-5olved', melted 

Cor-ro'-ded, eaten away 

In-tro-duc'-tion, bringing into 
use 

£arth'-en, made of earth 

lie-flec'-tor, what throws buck 
light 

As-tro-nom'-i-cal, belonging 
to astronomy 

Tel'-e-scopes, glasses for view- 
ing distant objects 

Of-fi-cersy public servants 

Kat'-u-ral, according to Wture 

His'-to-ry, an account of 
things past 

Cou'-sciottf (sAu«}, feeling in- 
wardly 

Prin'-ci-ple, power 

Nour'-itihed, fed 

Pr»p'-ei-ty, what belongs to 
a thing 

Dis-tinct', different 

Re-spec'- tive, belonging to 
each 

As-sii/ned', given to 

Con-trib'-ute, lend assistance 

Man'-i-fold, numerous 

Coun'-sel, advice 

Med'-i-tate, to think deeply 

Con-gre-ga'-tiun, an assem- 
bly 

Ex'-cel-lent, of great worth 

Vis'-it-est, goest to see 

Val'-ley, low ground between 
hills 

A-noint'-est, puttest ointment 



SECTION III. 



Ap-proach^-eSf comes near » W«Y-coin«, Xo w\i4\\ \^>j v<i ^ 
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Sul'-try, of a sickening heat 
Lau'-guid, weak, feeble 
Riv'-u-Iets, streams of water 
Grate'- fal, pleasant 
Flee'-cesy the wool of sheep 
Twi'-light, feeble light after 

sun-set 
Un'-a- wares, without know- 
ing 
Au'-burn, a brown colour 
I'-ci-cles, pieces of ice hanging 

down 
Mor'-al, good in conduct 
War'-ble, sing 
Me-lo'-dious-ly, sweetly 
Un<pder-8tand'-ing, judgment 
Knowledge (ivft^ledge), what 

one knojvs 
Gov'-ern-eth, rules 
Sceptre (sq>'-ter), a king's rod 

of power 
Pro-tect'-etb, keeps safe 
Sovereign {suv'-er-in), a king 
Va'-pour, mist or steam 
Mo-lass'-es, treacle 
Con-sume', waste away 
Fra'-grant, sweet-smelling 
Vir'f me, moral good 
Per'rfume, scent or smell 
Tei-'-ri-ble, awful 
Glo'-rirous, grand, noble 
Crea'-ture, any thing created 
Per-fec'-tion, what has no de- 
fect 
Mur-tal'-i-ty, being sulject to 

death 
Van'- i shed, gone from sight 
Ver'-dure, greenness 
Motd'-dered (mok), crumbled 
Nu'-mer-ous, very many 
Ac-tiv'-i'ty, briskness 
Ho-ri'-zon, the line that 

bounds the view 
Lan'-guish, grow feeble 
lie-deemed', bought back 

i/n-m/ir-tal'-i-ty, freedom from 
d$Btb 



Conquered (cong^^kerd), sub* 

dued 
Cease'-less, without stopping 
With-drawn', drawn bacl^ 
Dis-tiK, faU in drops 
First'-lings, those first pro- 
duced 
Re-specf, regard 
Ac-cepf-ed, received 
Hence'-forth, after this 
Vag'-a-bond, a wanderer 
Fu'-gi-tive, one who flies 
Ven'-^eonce (Jance), punish* 

ment 
Tar'-rled, stayed 
Nau^A'-ty, bad, wicked 
Crys'-tal, a kind of glass 
Fiez'-iltf, moving easily 
Tim'-id, having fear 
Of-fer-ing, a thing presented 
Re-plen'-ish, to stock or fill 
De-liv'-ered, gave up 
A-bun'-dant-ly, plentifully 
G9t;'-e-nant (cuv), an agreie- 

ment 
£-stab'-lish, to set up 
Per-pet'-u-al, without ceasing 
Gen-er-a'-tions, races of people 
Com'-rades (cum), companions 
Rev'^el, enjoy pleasure 
Pal'-ace, t^ princely house 
Fa-mil'-iar, well-known 
Mis-placed', placed wrong 
Wan'-ton-ly, thoughtlessly 
Be-spot'-ted, covered with 

spots 
Bar'-ba-rouB, cruel 
Corse'-let, a defence 
CJrch'-in, a hedge-hog, often 

applied to a child 
Ag'-o-ni^, great pains 
Ap-peals', calls for pity 
lie-gret', sorrow 
Con'-ti-nenta^ ^ve»l ^x^kN:^ ^V 
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Cap-tiv'-i-ty, con6neincnt 
A8*«u'-red-Iy, witbotU doubt 
Moo'-arcA, a kiug 
Far'-a-ble, a kind of fable 
Com-snand'-ment, what is 

bidden 
Se'-cret-ly, privately 
Blas-pbeme^ to um wicked 

apeech 
Ap-par'-el, dress 
Gra'Hsioas, kind 
Cu'-ri*oii8, interestin|f 
Mu'-si-cal, having music 
Har-mo'-nioos, well adapted 

sounds 
JBifM-ness (6tz), employment 
Re-sSst'-ed, opposed 
As-sis'-tance, help 
Re-«oWed', determined 
Sur-prised', taken unawares 
Qoad'-ru-ped, an animal with 

four feet 
Muz-zle, the mouth 
£-rect% straight up 
Res'-i-deuoe, place of abode 
Tipped, covered at the points 
Noxious (noc^'shus), hurtful 
Con'-sti-tutes, forms, makes 
Gar'-ments, pieces of dress 
Special {apesh'-af)* particular 
Fa'-vour-it«, mocli liked 
Strat'm-gem^, cunning plans 



A-void-ing, keeping frora 
Prov'-erb, a o(»mmon saying 
Prec'-i-pice, a steep rock 
Ea'-ger-ness^ keenness 
Ex-plo'-ring, searching cure- 

fully 
Por'-tu-natC) lucky 
Scram'-ble, climb by catching 
Mois'-ture, wetness 
En-cum'-bered, heavy with 
Fan'-ci-ful, guided by fancy 
T^our'-ish-ing ^ur), blooming, 

thriving 
Drip'rping, letting drops fail 
£x>claimed', cried out 
Pit'-i-less, without concern 
Resigned' (2tW), given up to 
Ad-dress', skill 
In-ber'-it, beoome*heir to 
E-ter'-nal, everlasting 
NeipA'-l>our, one living near 
Jus'-ti-fy, free from blame 
.Jer'-i-cio, a city in Judea 
Le'-vite> a Jewish priest 
Sa-mar'-i-taUi otie of Samaria 
Joui'neyed(ji(r'-nea(2)»travelled 
Sump'-tu-uua-ly, in a costly 

way 
De-si'-ring, wishing 
•Tor'-ments, severe pains 
Tes'-ti-fy, to bear witness 
Per-sua'-ded(&-ii;o), convinced 
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Brown'-isb> a little brown 
CyF-in-der,a long round body 
Prom'-i-nent, standing out 
.Broad'-ish (brawd)f a little 

broad 
Pas'-sage, a going from one 

place to another 
Re'-^ton« {jun8)p tracts of 

/soJ 
De-pos^-lt, Uy up 
Mfetb''-od, plan, way 
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Oi»'-er-ate, work upon 
Pu'-trid, rotten 
Re-Ia'-ted, told 
Cen'-tu-ry, a hundred years 
O-vcr-spread', covered over 
Hav'-oc, waste, destruction 
Con'-se-quence, what follows 
Dam'-age, injury done 
Suft-talued', kept up, borne 
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Mod'«u-lates, makei proper 

changes io the Toice 
Ex-pres'-iiTe, having power 

to tell g 

Cop'-pi-ces, thickets, close 

woods 
Hauntf, places frequented 
Sor-i-tude, loneliness 
Com-pused', made up ef I 

Ap>pre-hends% fears | 

Moult'-ing, casting feathers 
Re-heane, tell, relate 
Flat'-ter-y, false praise 
Po-liteMy, with good breed- 
ing 
fn-bab'-i-tants, dwellers 
A t-temp'-ted, tried 
Trudg'-ing, going heavily 
Sir'-raA, a term of reproach 
Re-buke^, reproof 
Hou'-^est, worthy, good 
Strug'-gle, to make exertion 
Bar' -gain, an agreement 
Ad-vice', counsel 
Duwn'-y, like cotton 
Gaud'-y, gaily dressed 
TrRn''8ient (shetU), soon past 
Ef-fec'-tu-al, fit to cause 
Cru'-el-ty, harshness, severity 
Sub'-stance, matter of any 

kind 
Im-por'-tant, of consequence 
Ac'-ci-dent, what happens by 

chance 
Fu'-el, something for burning 
Com-mod'-i-ty, any article 
Na'-ti ves, those bom in a place 
A-vail'-ing, taking the benefit 

of 
Fur'-nished, supplied, stocked 
Im-me'-diate-ly, without de« 

lay 
In-ven'-tion, something con* 

trived 
De-can'-ters, kind of vessels 

for liquor 
Ey-e-fMce, beauty 



Mir'-rort, tooking-glastet 
Do-mes'-tie, homdy 
Ad'-mir-a-bly, wonderfully 
Con-trived', planned 
Af-ybr'^ded l/iwe), given, 

yielded 
Can'-vass, coarse cloth 
Luxury ^hik'^U'Jry)^ eostly 

living 
In-ei'-ti-ma-ble, not fit to ba 

valued 
Mi'-cro-aoopes, glasses for 

seeii^ small objects 
Phi-ios'-o-pllers, very know* 

ing men 
Re-mote', at a distance 
Mi-nute', very small 
Dole'-ful, cansiug sadness 
Crick'-ets, a kind of insects 
Nib'-blrng, eating by little 

bits 
Di-vine', holy 
Prov'-i-dence, care of God 
A-dopt'-ed, taken intoaikmily 
Sta-bil'-i-ty, firmness 
Im-blbe', to drink In 
Op-por-tu'-ni-ty, fit time or 

place 
Sur-round'^d, in the midst <»f 
In'-jured, wronged or hurt 
Dan-de-ii'-ons, a kind of 

flowers 
Ad-here', to stick to 
Di-gest'-ed, changed In the 

stomach 
Cor-re-sponds', agrees with 
El'-e-va-ted, raised high 
JBir-am^ple {tgz\ pattei*Q 
Hu'-mid, moist 
In'-stant-ly, momently 
Sur'-face, outside of a thing 
Dusk'-y, darkish 
Il-lus-tra'-tions, explanations 
Ad-o-ra'-tion, worship 

• Rev'-CT-«ft«fc, ^*»V "***'**^'*' 
P«r-v«LflL«rf » Va Vtv v««in ^^^ 
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Un-dcr»go', to suffer 

Sav'-a-ges, wild persons 

Cir'-i-lized, polished, refined 

I.mag'-ine, fsncyi think 

Con-vert'-ed, changed into 

In-tend'-ed, designed 

Ex'treme'-Iy, to a great d^^ee 

Per'-ma-nent-ly, lastingly 

FulMer, a cleaner of cluth 

Ren'-der-ing, making 

Coni-pact', firm, close 

MalMets, wooden haaamers 

Cir'-cum-stance, what stands 
connected with a thing 

Heed'-less, thoughtless 

Hap'-penedt came to pass 

Suc-ce8s'«ful«ly, without fail- 
ing 

Ar-rived', got to a place 

Un-for'-tu-nate, unlucky 

Re-pent'-ed, was sorry for 

Forb.bid'-den, bid not do 

8im'-i-lar, like, resembling 

Slen'-der, small, slight 

A-mer'-iH», a quarter of the 
world 

Ja-mai'-ca, an island 

North'-ward, in a north di- 
rection 

Bril'-Iian-cy, brightness 

Es'-ti-ma-blc, valuable 

Possesses (poz^-zes-iz), has 

Sol'-«mn, sad, serious 

MimMc, an imitator 

Chat »ter-ing, cry of the mag- 
pie 

Ca-;ir{iet'-ou8 (prish), whim- 
sical 

Arch'-ly, cunningly 

A Ulure', entice 

Cum-pared', contrasteo 

Pis-a-gree'-a-ble, unpleasanl 

De-base's to lower in value 
Com^'puan, to go round 
/l/i<-i.ina-t«d, having Ufe 
/-fnM^.j'ji-a-ble, able to be\"R.«*iV-ow%^, vVvvk\xijJ(\\.>\Y««^ 



Mex'-i-cans, an American 

people 
Im'-i-ta-tive, apt to imitate 
In-ces'-saut-ly, without stop- 
ping 
Com-po-stti'-ons (WsA), wri- 
tings 
Choir {quire)f set of singers 
£x-cite', to rouse up 
Sur-prbie', wonder 
£c'-sta-cy, great joy 
Grad'-u-al-ly, by degrees 
£x-tend'-ed, stretched out 
Ac-com'-pan-y-ing {cum), go- 
ing with 
Ges-tic-u-la'-tions, move- 
ments of the body 
Shag'-gy, hairy 
Cey-Iou', an East Indian is- 
land 
Ar-ri-ca, a quarter of the 

world 
Nor'-way, a country in Eu- 
rope 
Ez'-cel-lent, of great worth 
Awk'-ward, clumsy 
For'-mi-da-ble, causing fear 
Ad'-ver-uai>ry, an enemy 
Sol'-i-ta-ry, lonely 
Moun'-tom-ous {tin), full of 

mountains 
Ac^cess', approach to 
Tor'-pid, in a sleepy state 
Sur'-ly, cross of temper 
Dis-po*»tVi'-on {zu(h)f temper 
Sub-mit8% yields to 
Hu-mane\ kind, feeling 
Cun-sid'-ered, looked upon. 
Ac-com'-plish-ment, suuie- 

thiiig that adorns 
Tmc'-tised {list), skilled 
lu-flic'-tions, sufferings 
Dis-cour'-uged {cur), 
heartened 
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Xm-pe'-i'i-al, belonging to an 

emparor • 
£z-/7or'-ted (pore)t sent abroad 
Cbv'-er-lets (cuv), covers of 

beds 
Pe'-ters-bargft, capital of 

Russia 
Mos'-cow, a city in Russia 
^ot-aten (Jiole)^ pistol cases 
Re-quest', desire 
i2A«u'-ma<-ti«m (joo)^ a dis- 
ease 
Corn-plaints', diseases ' 

Russians (ntsh*'8hyan8)f peo- 
ple of Russia 
Kam/s-chat^ka, a country in 

Asia 
In-tes'- tines, Inward parts 
Com-j)/e2r'-ton« (plec^'Shuns), 

colour of the skin 
In'-flu-ence, power over 
Col-on-nade', circle of pillars 
Ouse (^ooz)f a river in Eng- 
land 
E-lapsed', passed away 
Re-sounds', sounds back 
Dit'-ty, a song 
7u'-gi-tive, passing swiftly 
Reflect', think upon 
Frail'-ty, want of strength 
Pe'-tals, middle parts of 

flowers 
Tin'-ted, coloured over 
Siis-tain'-ing, supporting 
Pen'-sile, hanging 
Ez-trem'-i-ty, utmost point 
Cit'-ron, a kind of lemon 
Pome'-gran-ate (pum), a fruit 
I'-»or-y {vur)t tusk of the 

elephant 
Tuf-ted, having a bunch of 

feathers 
Span'-gled, having glittering 

spots 
Re-5ide', to live on 
Rep'-t)lef, creeping things 
Viy^age, look or aspect 



Gai'-e-ty, mirth, gladness 

Frol'-ics, sports, amusements 

Dis-tin'-guish, mark the dif- 
ference 

Ancients (muf'shents), those 
of old times 

A-scribed', said It had 

Tem'-per-ance, moderation in 
food, &c 

Con'-Ju-gal, belonging to mar- 
riage 

Fl-del'-i-ty, faithfulness, trust 

yil'-io/ (ya/), belonging to a 
son 

Pa-ter'-nal, fatherly 

Pi'-e-ty, atfectlon 

At-tract', draw to 

At-ten'-tlon, notice 

Be-stows', gives 

Ed-u-ca'-tion, teaching, train- 
ing 

De-fence', protection 

Cel'-e-bra-ted, famous 

Cur'-rent, very common 

Hol'-land, a country in Eu- 
rope 

Ham'-burgA, capital of Hol- 
land 

Di«.li'-king, not relishing 

Ri'-val, a striver against one 

Un-mer'-ci-ful-ly, without 

i pity 

Sll'-o-am, a rivulet In Judea 

$ha'-ron, a place in Judea 

Ma-tu'-rer, more ripe 

Passions ( fios'-eAtms), strong 
fedings 

Shrine, a holy or sacred place 

Bount'-eoiM (y«s), liberal 

Coun-ter-mand', to give a con- 
trary order 

BW-iiards (^ards), a kind of 
game 

Tu'-tor, a teacher or guardian 

^'-ne-id, a L&tlti ^^qkbol 
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Pt/^HmU-ly {ihaU), witfaoat 



Prol/->lem, a thioir pn^oaed 
Vir'^, a Latin poet 
QoiT'-er, a bowoaaa 
Ap-pur'^-te-naa-OM, thln^ ba- 

longiiig to 
Tar'-^ct (not jef), a mark for 
• ahootiiig at 
Rao'-dom, without aim 
Saifo'-teredt loittred eareksMly 
Im*mod'-er>ale, Tery great 
Vo-cif-er^a'-tlpti, loud ebout- 

ing 
£-«pied', diiGOvered 



Ten'-ants, oceoplen .of lands 

orhouMo 
Ad-mit'-ted, reoelTodi lol In 
H«art'.Ul7, brlekly 
E-ter'-oi.ty, endlem tUna 
Dow'-er, a legacy 
Dirge'-Uke» mournful 
Me<7aag8b errand, eommand 
Le'>gend, a story, tale 
Bla'^xon, make kiiown 
Fes'-tal, merry, joyous 
Page^-ant Qpaj), great show 
Af-fee'-tion, Uto^ kindneaa 
Bec'-ord, what keeps in re- 
membrance 



8SCTION V. 



Die-tressed', much troubled 
Man'-age, suoceed 
Con-triyed', planned 
£n-<foao'-our (^dev), try 
Motflrn'-ful-ly (o), sadly 
Sat/-is-/(«2 (fide), have plenty 
Jm'-cy, sappy 
Mij'-es-ty, kingly dignity 
Re-buke', reproof ceusurs 
. Man'-i-fold, great in number 
Le-vi'-a-than, the whale, or 

crocodile 
Med-i"ta'-lion, deep thought 
Im'-press, mark 
Bouut'-eoiis (yus), liberal, giT- 

ing plenty 
Con'-scious, feeling inwardly 
Choir (quire), a set of singers 
Dit'-ty,. a song 
Fra'-grance, sweet smell 
Thros'-ae, the thrush 
R&yme, poetry, a sqng 
Di-rect'-ly, straight 
Prowled, sought for prey 
J^reak^'taBt (breh), first meal 
uissure (a-shoor'), muke cer- 



1 MedMey, mixture of amiy 
fbings 
Cal'-i-co, printed cotton ck>th 
Miu'-cing, taking small steps 
Comopact'-ed, pressed closely 
A-gAast, frightened 
I)ooMI«, teachable 
Pigeone (jfig^-wte}, doves 
£l'-e-ment, what it liTsa in 
HauyAt'-l-ly, proudly 
iScar'-cf-ty (scare)^ great 

want 
Sanc'-tu-a^ry, a holy place 
Blend'-ed, mixed with 
Cow'-urd-ly, not braTO 
Hid'-eovs (yus), frightful ' 
Ap^-pe»tite, desire for food 
£x-lir'-pa-ted (ter), rooted out 
En'-ter-prise, a daiogeroua at- 
tempt 
Im-per-oept'-i-bly, without be- 
ing obserred 
Fe-roo'-i ty« fierceness 
O-be'-c/ienl (dyent), doing as 

bid 
&w\V*i.«x-\a.iv^, a. c«auvr^ 
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Pan-ebin-er-lo, ]kt«rry'-An- 

drew 
Har'-Ie-^um (kin), a buffoon 
Gri-ma'-CM (six), odd looks 
Ro'-gtiish, tricky, vraggish 
Pig' -my, very small 
Ancient (ane' -thent), old- 
fashioned 
Mel'-an-cAbly, moarnful 
Conn'-te-iiatice, look of the 

face 
Di-la'-ted, stretched out 
In-cred'-i-ble, not to be be- 
lieved 
£x-ci'-ted, roused, prompted 
Stomach (atum^-ak), what re- 
ceives our fond 
Vi'-o-lent.ly,with much force 
Suc-ceed'-ed, did well 
Di-rec'-tions, ways of going 
Fu'-ri-ous-ly, madly 
Eii-<an'-gled (tang), enclosed 
Mesh'-es, open spaces of a net 
Gnawed, ate by little bits 
Grate'.ful, thankful 
Anxious (anA'-sAiu), concern- 
ed about 
In'.fan-cy, first period of life 
Im'-age, likeness, picture 
FasW'ioned (und), shaped 
Dex-ter-Qus, clever, active 
Mar'«i-ner, a sailor 
ITU-furls', lets out 
Mem'-brane, a light, thin, 

skinny substance 
Med-i-ter-ra'- nean (n^an^, sea 

at the South of Europe, 
Nau'-ti-los, a shell-fish 
Trans-pa'-rent, can be seen 

through 
Mi'>cro-scope, a glass for 

viewing small objects 
Mu-se'-um, a collection of cu- 
riosities 
Spec'-i-men, sample, repre- 

«en(atlon 
O'-cean (shan)^ a gre.it st'a 



Plen'-/eou4 (tyus), abundant 
¥o'4iage (lyage), collection of 
• leaves • 

Jo«h'-u-a, a Jewish ruler 
]«'-ra-el, the Jewish people 
Cour-age'-ous, bold, daring 
.Di-vi'-ded/pttt asunder 
In-her'-i-taiice, what one pot- 

'Sesses. 
Prom'-is«d, said would be 
Trans-gress', Hisobey, or go 

beyond 
Cov'-e-nant (cuv), argument, 

a law 
Sin-cer'-i-ty, real earnest 
£'-gypt, a country in Africa 
Faitb'-ful-ly, truly, earnestly 
Jeal'ous, suspicious 
De-cay', fade 
Eu-deav'-our, try 
Re-morse', grief for sia 
Dis-may', fear 
Ma-tu'-ri-ty, ripeness 
Par'-a-dise, heaven 
E-ter'-ni-ty, time without 

end 
Right'-eous, good, pious 
Med'-i-tate, to think upon 
Coun'-te-nance, face, look 
Right'-eous-ness, piety, good- 
ness 
Tab'-er-na-cle, tent, dwelling 
Leb'-a-non, a mountain of 

Judea 
Mer'-ci-ful, kind 
6en-er-a'-tion, race of people 
A-bun'-dant-ly, plentifully 
Tes'-ti-mon-ies, laws, com 

mauds 
In'-fin-ittf, unbounded 
Her'-i>tage, settlement, abode 
Me-mo'xri-al, remembrance 
False'-hood, what is not 

true 

' Hand'-V«v-On\tl 
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De-r^p'-tioii, chenliiig 
JEhmc'-tlstfd, done 
Threat'-en, promise panUh- 

meiit 
Ejf'-pres'-es. makes known 



Dis-tin'-guisb, mark the Jlf« 

ference 
Cre-a'-tion, all things made 
Je-ho'-Tah, God 
Rendaim', call or take back 
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